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BRIDAL TOILETTES. 


. graceful bridal toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 is of white 

peau de soie and broad-striped moiré. The petticoat front of 
the skirt is veiled with Brussels lace. On each side is a revers 
drapery of peau de soie, which is taken in wide folds from the 
bottom of the side to the top of the back. The round train, which 
is eighty inches long, contains four breadths of the striped moiré ; 
it hangs in broad 
folds, unbroken by 
looping. The pointed 
bodice is of moiré, 
with the stripes taken 
diagonally, A lace 
vest is in the front, 
with narrow pleats on 
each side, and there 
is a lace insertion in 
the sleeves. A slender 
vine of orange blos- 
soms is worn with the 
tulle veil. 

A simpler dress of 
white China silk is 
shown in Fig. 2. In 
the front of the skirt 
on the left side a 
broad double box 
pleat forms a panel, 
from which the folds 
of the drapery proceed 
on either the 
panel is framed in a 
jabot of wide Valen- 





side; 


ciennes lace. The 
train is two yards 
long, rounded at the 
sides, and hung in 


broad pleats at the 
The short bodice 
has a soft plastron 
and a lace jabot at the 
edge of the diagonal 
lap. The tulle veil is 
fastened with a dia- 
dem of orange blos- 
s0ms. 


top. 





Some Things to 
be thought of 
when building a 
House. 


Np neg and 
JA. carpenters, being 
as fallible as the rest 
of the world, some- 
times fail to remem- 
ber many little points 
upon which much of 
the comfort of house- 
dwellers depends, 
And again the own- 
ers of the future house 
may often hamper 
their architects by re- 
strictions which they 
would not impose 
had they given more 
thought to the subject. 

Our first consider- 
ation is space. In the 
cities we are limited 
in this regard, but too 
often we find country 
houses built on as con- 
tracted a scale as if 
the cost of land was 
measured by the inch, 
Where space is abun- 
dant we should not be 
deterred by the pros- 
pect of any moderate 
increase of expense 
from indulging in the 
luxury of wide, airy 
halls. en- 
trances and passages 
are sometimes neces- 
sities, but always to 
be deprecated. 

To produce a fine 
external or internal 
effect, a look of frank, 
open-hearted hospital- 
ity, as well as for mere 
convenience, narrow 
front or street doors 
are especially to be 
avoided. No outer door should be less than four and one-half feet 
wide, even where the ceilings are comparatively low, and there 
should be space enough to give the door full swing without bump- 
ing up against the stair foot or opening across any other doorway. 

If possible, the stairway—which is capable of being made one 
of the finest features of the house—should be placed well back from 
the front door. We confess to a liking for a handsome staircase 
occupying the rear of a wide hall running through the depth of the 


Narrow 





house. Sometimes a side hall is thought better for the stairs, or 
sometimes necessity may compel the stairway to be placed be- 


| tween two walls, but then it ceases to be a feature in the house, and 


| 
| 


becomes only a blemish which we must hide as well as possible. 


| In any ease, the stairs should be of easy rise and tread, no nar- 


| 


rower than the front door, and provided with a firm hand-rail not | 


too large to be grasped by the hand of a child. 
Among common defects in all houses, city or country, large or 


BRIDAL 


TOILETTES. 





small, costly or cheap, is this one of having narrow stairs and | 


doors. The latter are usually bought from a factory, and the 
standard widths are from two feet six inches to two feet ten inch- 
es. The widest of these is too narrow, as any one will find who 
wishes to carry furniture safely through them, especially when— 
as sometimes happens—the door turns against a wall and fills 
two inches of the opening by its thickness and hinges. No door 
ought to be less than three feet two inches wide. 


The same fault is found in windows, which are almost invariably 
too small. The writer once occupied in a studio building a room 
one end of which was adorned by a window with openings six 
feet and eight inches wide by about nine feet high. The glorious 
flood of light admitted by that window, and the sense of open air 
freedom gained by looking through it out over the sea of house- 
tops at glowing sunsets or deep starlit skies, has ever since remain- 
ed a delightful memory, and causes constant wonder how any one 
be content with 
the high and narruw 


can 


or low and_ small- 
paned sashes that 
seem to be the pre- 
sent fashion Any 


window opening less 
three 


wide is 


than feet four 


inches too 
narrow 

In placing the win- 
should be 
taken not to sacrifice 


dows care 


everything to outside 
effect. Wehave seen 
parlors in which there 
was no wall space to 
hang a large picture, 
the 
bookeases had to run 
only in narrow shafts 
between 


libraries where 


windows 
and doors, chambers 
where the toilette-ta- 
ble had no resting- 
place but under the 
mantel - piece, or the 
bedstead could only 
stand in the centre of 
the floor, and all be 


cause the doors and 
windows were distrib 
uted solely with a 


view to uniformity in 
the halls and on the ex- 
terior of the dwelling. 

If a space of from 
five to seven 


feet is 
left between any two 
windows of a room, 


or on one side where 
there is one window, 
it will afford the best 
position for the head 
of the bed. For here 
the air can be freely 
admitted at night, and 
yet by blind, s« reen, or 
curtain be ke pt from 
pouring dangerously 
around the head of 
the sleeping inmate 
At the same time the 
light from the window 
will not fall upon his 
closed eyelids during 


those early hours of 
the morning when 
sleep is swectest 
This place for the 


head is especially de 


sirable for invalids, 
whose tired nerves 
are often injured by 
facing the light, or 


their cheerfulness de 
stre ved by darkening 


the reom Reading 
in bed is not found 


injurious if the head 
is properly supported 


or the light comes 
from over the shoul- 
der. Or, if any other 


place is pre ferred for 
the bed, this space is 
useful for mirrors or 
toilette bureaus, be- 
cause the light falls 
from the window full 
upon the person using 
them. The 








same 
space in a parlor is a 
charming spot for a 
sofa, where one can 
recline and read; in 
a dining-room, for a 
buffet; or in a library, 
for desk or bookcase. 

Another point about 
windows is the height 
of the sill from the 


floor. 
at a height of from twenty-eight to thirty inches, but when one 
wishes to sit by a window to read, sew, or look out, there will be 
a sense of awkwardness or imprisonment if the sill is more than 
twenty-two inches above the floor 

All doors should be able to open their full width without clash- 
ing with any other We 


Left to himself, the ordinary carpenter will place the sill 


door remember one house where 


| the occupant, in going from her bedroom through a small pas- 











390 
sage and across the sitting-room to her dining- 
room, found that the bedroom door clattered 


across a narrow closet door which opened into 
the passage, and being made of unseasoned wood, 
had shrunk so much that the slightest jar suf 
ficed to shake it from its Getting 
successfully around this, she reached the door 
of the sitting-room, which, in its turn, swang 
across the door of a large closet much used as 


fastenings. 


a receptacle for books, newspapers, and work- 
baskets: 
the 


and the clashing of the doors had been 
cause of serious blows to those who might 
in or out. This closet door, in its turn, 
gainst the door from the sitting-room 
dining-room. 
that the inmates of the house acquired 
the habit of making this passage with one arm 


be going 





opened 
into the Such was the danger of 


collision 


n an attitude of defence, in spite of which pre- 
caution accidents were frequent, and all because 
the builders had forgotten that a door requires 
It was the custom, in 
taken off their 
was carried from 


free space to swing in. 
have all doors 
furniture 
one room to another. 
Another defect in this same house was that, 
while there was a large, open, light garret which | 


this house, to 





hinges before any 


might have been very serviceable for storage 
purposes, it was, in fact, utterly useless from 
three causes, each of itself sufficient. First, there 
was no continuous stairway to it from the first 


floor, it being necessary to traverse two or three 
bedrooms from the head of either the front or 
rear stairs before reaching the flight from the 
second story to the garret; second, because these | 
stairs, when at last they were reached, were very | 
steep, and so narrow that nothing bigger than 
a moderate-sized valise could be carried up them; 

ind third, because directly across the top of the 

crawled under, and too | 
high to be climbed over—ran two of the largest | 
timbers used in the construction of the house. 


stairs—too low to be 


The architect—quite a noted one, by-the-way— 
had sacrificed utility in order to secure an “ob- | 
: And 
jast here we whisper the query, whether any use 
made of these excrescences? <A good 
wide garret, high between joints, and with plenty 
of windows, has uses innumerable. We have 
known them to be used as children’s play-rooms, 
halls for light gymnastics, places for drying 
clothes on rainy days, and even for studios, be- 
But we 
have never known but one “ observatory” to be 
all. The owner of that one was an 
amateur in astronomy, and had the place built 
for the purpose. 

Chimneys are points where our architect's taste, 
or lack of it, can be conspicuously displayed ; and 
we do not marvel that he should be solicitous to 
have them appear on the roof at just those points 
where they will produce the best effect; but ex- 
ternal appearance is not the only thing to be re- 
garded. So much of the beauty of interior ar- 
rangement depends upon the proper location, size, 
and decoration of the fireplace and mantel, that 
this too should receive consideration, Whether 
the chimney shall be placed across a corner, or 
between windows, or at the centre of one side of 
A cramped 
fireplace and narrow mantel are, for ornamental 
purposes, worse than none. 

Where economy of space is not an object of 
great importance, we would rather have a few 
large rooms and wide halls, than many small 
and narrow passag rooms and halls 
not vast, but large enough to give one a sense of 


servatory,” as inaccessible as the garret. 


Is ever 


sides their old-time use as store-rooms, 


used at 





a room, let it have generous space. 


rooms 





freedom and spaciousness, and to admit of some 
abundant furnishing. <A 
room may be made bright, cozy, charming, but a 


decoration and small 
very little thing over-crowds it, and then beauty 
of effeet is lost. A large room will contain many 
beautiful articles and a good deal of * decoration” 
and still not look stuffy or overloaded. 

We know of a house which has just cost its 
owner about $30,000 to build, but there is not a 
room in it of more than 16 by 20 feet floor mea- 





sure. Ceilings, floors, and finishings are all of 
hard woods, and the rooms were really beautiful 

when quite empty—but when the furniture was 
put in, the fine wood of the rooms “killed” the 
tones of the furniture, and the effect of the whole 
is that of a much over-crowded, ill-arranged furni- | 
ture warehouse, 

Ve are glad that the tinselly plaster decora- 
tions of a former generation have passed away, 
but we are much mistaken if the next generation 
do not say the same of our expensive hard-wood 
finishing, and heavy-looking wall-paintings ; that 
is, of such a quantity of them as we now indulge 
in. Nothing can be more beautiful than finely 
polished and grained natural woods; but the 
plainer they are left, the less they are bejuggied 
into scrolls and knobs and grooves by the cabi- 
net-maker, the better they are. 

Another point of much importance for interior 
effect is the arrangement of rooms so that they 
can be thrown together if desired. Sliding doors 
which will permit library, parlor, dining - room, 
sitting- room, and hall all to form one large 
free space for those delightful social gatherings 
which we always hope to have when we plan to 
live in our Spanish castles are very desirable ; 
but they must be sliding and not hitching or 
sticking doors, which ave enough to spoil the 
temper of men or women 

Even in bedrooms it is always well to have 
groups of at least two that communicate with 
eich other, not only for pleasantness but for 
convenience, especially in sickness or with young 
children. We have seen a large summer hotel 
where between all the bedrooms a space 
four feet wide devoted to closets. The closet at 
one end of this space opened into one of two 
bedrooms, that at the other end opened into 
the companion bedroom, while the centre closet 
could, by the lifting or lowering of a shelf, be 
used as a passage between the two rooms, or be 
made into two closets, one opening into each bed- 
room, 





was 


To mention closets is to remind us that one 
can scarcely have too many of them, but build- 
ers are very unwilling to let us have them, and 
when forced to do so they seem to strive to make 
them as inconvenient as possible. A shelf closet 
should never be Jess than eighteen inches deep 
“in the clear,” or a hanging closet less than two 
feet. Both are better when we can step inside 
and reach “things” all around us. A few shelves 
even three feet deep (for bedding) are desirable, 
but in general we do not care to have to move 
two or three articles from the front of a shelf to 
find one at the back of it. Drawers are very good 
under shelf closets, but should never be put under 
a hanging space. The floors of all closets for 
hanging clothes should be even with the floor of 
the adjoining room, and the hooks should not be 
more than five and one-half feet from the floor. 
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THE JUNE BONNET. 
FEXHOSE who look at a new June bonnet 

and think it a mere caprice of the love 
of finery, a freak of fashion, a gratification 
of. pride, or vanity, or what not, a thing, 


in short, without satisfactory raison détre, ‘| 


are quite seriously mistaken. That is, of 
course, the new June bonnet per se, and not 
in relation to the fact of the necessity of a 
new bonnet irrespective of June or any oth- 
er time, but because the old one has be- 
come useless. 

The new June bonnet, when it is made 
and put on not because the bonnet already 
in 
it is June 


use can be worn no longer, but because 
that bonnet is not a mere piece 
of millinery; it isa poem. It is June that 
comes over the land, the fair young Queen 
of Summer; she assumes her throne, she 
takes up her sceptre, begins her reign; all 
the south winds and sunbeams wait on her, 
all the flowers shake out their banners, the 
forests wave green canopies, the meadows 
spread their carpets thick with knee-deep 
grasses, the birds attend in chorus, the but- 
tertlies flutter in clouds about her, the bees 
make their own music; there are blue sky, 
and dew,and running rivers, long bright 
mornings, cool sweet purple evenings sown 
with stars; yes, it is June, to whose regali- 
ty all nature pays homage. And shall not 
bear and pay homage too? 
Haste! let us put on the uniform and enroll 
ourselves among the followers; and as sol- 
diers wear a helmet, a shako, a visored cap, 
as part of their uniform, we will wear a 
bonnet, and that bonnet shall say, as plain- 
ly as if it were lettered with a regiment’s 
name and number, that it belongs to the 
accoutrement of June. 

This June bonnet, then, shall be as repre- 
sentative of June as the flowers, the leaves, 
the skies, the birds, the bees are. It shall 
be light and airy, gay rather than the con- 
trary, with nothing of the sombre or se- 
vere; made of flowers and lace, or feathers 
and straw, or of whatever diaphanous or 
delicate structure; it shall then seem itself 
a flower, a bird just lighted,in harmony with 
morning sunbeams and honeyed breezes and 
all the sweet June weather. This bon- 
net will be made of white chip and black 
velvet and wild roses, of gray-green straw 
and mignonette, of yellow braid and deep- 
toned forget-me-nots, of lace and lilaes, of 
wreathed apple buds and blossoms, of mass- 
ed violets, of anything that gives a sense 
of summer, fluttering feathers, wandering 
vines, pompons of grasses; but nothing 
that is heavy, nothing that is sad, that is 
dignified, that is majestic, comes near the 


we witness 
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June bonnet; all such elements are warned 
off, as the newt and hedgehog in the song 
are warned away from the sleep of the Fairy 
Queen. 

The woman who puts on this bonnet does 
not do it with the dull sense in which she 
tied the strings of her winter bonnet. Ev- 
ery time she takes it up she is obliged to 
remember that now is the month of June; 
for here is June smiling and shining before 
her, just as much in that bonnet as in the 
waving field of cloud-swept clover. As her 
furs and plushes made her feel protected 
against winter with a sense of warmth be- 
yond their own, armed against frozen rigors 
by the mere sight of them in February, so 
does this bonnet assure her of the freedom 
of all out-doors that is hers now, this bon- 
net, with its pretty concentration and simu- 
lation of swnmer. What if it is all artiti- 
cial? So is the image in the shrine; but 
the worshipper worships what the image 
stands for and expresses; and this bonnet, 
in its own small way, stands for and ex- 
presses the existence of the opening summer 
and the delights of June. 

And the bonnet expresses something 
more, alas! Its very lightness and fragili- 
ty tell their own story—how soon will June 
be gone, will all the later summer follow, 
will autumn’s damps and chills and sighing 
winds be here! A month more or less, and 
the bonnet will have lost its freshness; its 
airy, fairy charm will all have fled; like 
some brief moth or butterfly, the down will 
have been brushed from its gauzy wings, it 
will be a wreck, its glory will have depart- 
ed, and June will have departed too. 

Yes, the June bonnet may be an extrava- 
gance, may be unneeded, may sometimes be 
an idle surrender to the whim of fashion, 
but, in spite of that, when made as it should 
be, that is, in harmony with the key-note 
that gives it a right to be at all, it is a 
poem. And it is a poem that goes into the 
waste-basket only when all the pleasant 
things of June go too. Even when it sur- 
mounts a plain face, it lends the shadow of 
its own loveliness to the unattractive coun- 
tenance; if that face is not the rose, it lives 
near the rose. But let it crown a pretty 
face, one whose outlines are as pure as thoge 
of the petals of its flowers, whose colors are 
as engaging, one where there are blushes, 
dimples, glances, smiles, and then the June 
bonnet is not only a poem, but it is a poem 
set to music, 





MRS. CRAIK?S MEMORIAL. 

T is a touching proof of the affectionate regard 

in which the late Mrs. Craik was held by her 
contemporaries that the large body of her distin- 
guished friends, who have inaugurated a move- 
ment to establish a memorial in her honor, desire 
that this shall take the form of a personal trib- 
ute to herself, instead of being mainly an orna- 
ment toa church. In conformity with this feel- 
ing, and with the wishes of her husband and 
family, it has been decided to set up a marble 
tablet and medallion in the fine old Tewkesbury 
Abbey, which has lately been admirably restored, 
and is a building in which a mural monument 
could be seen to great advantage. The selection 
of a site is peculiarly happy, Tewkesbury being 
the scene of Mrs. Craik’s best known work, John 
Halifax, Gentleman, by whose title she chose to 
be known in literature, and also the place last 
visited by her. 

Mrs. Craik’s writings were widely read in this 
country, where their pure and ennobling influence 
found ready appreciation. It is suggested that 
many of her American admirers will be glad to 
contribute to this memorial to an author who 
wrote no word that dying she would wish to blot, 
and to whom a whole generation of readers owe 
a debt of gratitude. On the committee are Lord 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, J. Russell Lowell, 
William Black, Sir John Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Professor Huxley, Canon Ainger, Mrs, Oliphant, 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Yonge, Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, Mary Anderson, Sir F. Leighton, Bart., Mr. 
Morley, Sir George Grove, Mr. Macmillan, Baron 
Tauchnitz, Miss Frances Martin, and many other 
persons of distinction. Any contribution for the 
purpose may be sent to Mr. Joseph W. Harper, 
of Harper & Brothers. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

HOW TO ELEVATE THE AVERAGE MAN. 
ET us grant, for the sake of argument, that 

4 we are a nation of average men and women, 
comfortable in a worldly way, but wanting in 
what is distinctive and interesting, unable to pro- 
duce anything but beef, cotton, and mechanical 
inventions. Thus say some of our visitors, and 
being visitors, they must not be contradicted. 
The next question would seem to be, how to ele- 
vate ourselves out of this lowly condition? In 
some ways the answer would seem—at least to 
our critics—very easy. Instead of trying to write 
books and taking our own literature seriously, we 
should import books written for us in England 
and read those. Instead of cultivating our own 
oratory, we should introduce English lecturers ; 
and let their graceful figures and charming elocu- 
tion put to shame the native clumsiness of our 
Everetts and Curtises. It would seem a simple 
remedy; but at once we encounter difficulties, 
For one thing, we are a composite nation ; with 
the immigration of the world, we already have 
the cosmopolitan lineage of the world. ‘ What, 








then, is the American, this new man?” asked 
Créveceur, in his Letters of an American Farm- 
er, a hundred years ago. “TI could point out to 
you a man whose grandfather was an English- 
man, whose wife was Dutch, whose son married a 
French woman, and whose present four sons have 
now four wives of different nations. He is an 
American, who, leaving behind him all his ancient 
prejudices and manners, receives new ones from 
the new mode of life he has embraced, the new 
government he obeys, and the new rank he holds. 
.-..The American is a new man, who acts upon 
new principles ; he must therefore entertain new 
ideas and form new opinions.” 

Granting now that we are humble, lowly, and 
altogether unpromising. What better can we do 
than go to work in our own way, and in the new 
spirit necessarily involved in this new situation, 
to raise ourselves? The complexity of blood 
which Crévecceur found in 1782 is now far more 
complicated. There is hardly a living American 
who has not several European nationalities, at 
least, commingled in his veins. Grant that we 
must look to Europe for light (ex oriente lux), to 
what part of Europe shall it be? No doubt the 
identity of language and the genealogy of institu- 
tion binds us first of all to England, Is it not 
evident that to be a mere transplanted England 
is not enough? Even if there is no chance left 
for originality, we are clearly placed here to select, 
not to duplicate; to choose from all civilizations 
what suits us, not to be a servile copy of one. 
When England itself borrows from Germany its 
one great philologist, Max Miiller; when it obtains 
from France the suggestion and the very title of 
its one humorous periodical, Punch, or the London 
Charivari ; itis absurd to suppose that we, a far 
more composite nation, shall not borrow what 
hints we need‘wherever we can find them. If 
our young artists learn more in France than in 
England, we shall send a hundred to Paris, and 
not one to London; if our college graduates can 
acquire more in Germany than in England, it will 
be at Berlin, not Oxford, that they are registered. 
The more we need to learn, the more absolutely 
it is our duty to judge for ourselves under what 
teaching to put ourselves; nor will the advance 
of time or knowledge make us less resolute in this 
selection. Voir le monde, c'est juger les juges. 
So much for what we are to take from others ; 
and as for ourselves, what better can the average 
man do than to try to educate the next generation 
of his race, and provide for an improved civiliza- 
tion? To complain that we have not old castles, 
to point out indignantly, as Renan did twenty 
years ago, that the whole United States have not 
yet produced as many great pictures as some 
third-rate Italian towns, is as unreasonable as if 
one were to twit England or France with not 
possessing the series of fossil horses found by 
Professor Marsh in Wyoming Territory, Each 
nation must begin with what it has; if we have 
not Carnarvon Castle, it is something to have 
the Dinornis and the Serpent Mound—* an ill-fa- 
vored thing, but mine own,” as Touchstone says 
of his bride. For the rest, we are trying to form 
collections of art, that they may teach us art; to 
form libraries, that we may modestly learn some- 
thing from books. When I entered Harvard Col- 
lege the college library proper contained 38,000 
volumes, and was the largest in the country ; 
it now contains about 250,000, and is by no 
means the largest. All over the nation the means 
of self-training have increased in something like 
this proportion within Jess than half a century. 
It would seem a very modest and innocent method 
for a nation to improve itself; and there would 
seem to be something almost meritorious in the 
effort, could we but venture to trust our own poor 
judgment. 

But our latest and most authoritative critics set 
aside all this as a thing so unimportant as to be 
almost valueless. “ Partial and material achieve- 
ment is always being put forward as civilization. 
We hear a nation called highly civilized by rea- 
son of its industry, commerce, and wealth, or by 
reason of its liberty or equality, or by reason of 
its numerous churches, schools, libraries, and 
newspapers.... Do not tell me of the great and 
growing number of vour churches and schools, 
libraries and newspapers.” But if these institu- 
tions are not a means of civilization, what are such 
means? Grant that a church is not religion, it 
certainly represents the impulse toward religion. 
Grant that a library is not education, it certainly 
represents the desire for it. It is easy to object, 
to criticise, to sneer; but in my opinion the most 
ignorant young man who pinches himself that he 
may give a book to the public library of his town ; 
every mechanic who subscribes half a dollar, as 
many a one did twenty years ago, to found the Bos- 
ton Art Museum or the Chicago Observatory ; does 
more for real civilization than the foreigner who 
comes among us mainly to make money, and goes 
home to vent his spleen because a few dollars 
more than he expected have to be expended out 
of that money for cab hire. 

Nay, more, to use the word just now brought 
into fashion, the myriad of unknown men and 
women who are now laboring as best they know 
how to build up a true civilization in America are 
in the highest degree “ interesting,” and the man 
who fails to find them so is the man who is un- 
worthy of the civilization of his time. The writer 
happens to be at this moment one of the custodi- 
ans of four great gifts, proceeding from a single 
man, to the city of his birth—a new city hall, a 

new public library, the land for a new high- 
school building, and the land, building, and outfit 
for an industrial school, to be sustained for four 
years by the donor. The whole amount of these 
donations is about half a million dollars, and they 
proceed from a young man of thirty, whose wealth, 
though large, is not by any means enormous, tried 
by the modern standard. No matter about the 
amount of the gift; its spirit represents that of a 
vast series of similar gifts which are being re- 
distributed from multitudes of sources over their 
native land. It is in this noble way that Amer- 
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ica wars against the ignoble; by this modest and 
unwearied effort that it proves itself to be—not 
at the top of civilization—far enough away from 
that—but at least patiently laboring on the ascent. 
It is not perhaps to be expected that any foreign- 
er should have the discernment to see all this, but 
that only offers the more reason why we should see 
it for ourselves, What we need, as a nation, is not 
less self-confidence, but more; to hold on our ap- 
pointed way, though a thousand critics fail tocom- 
prehend what we aim at. The American who 
does not see this casts himself off from all the 
inspiration of his country, from all hope of ori- 
ginal production. Fields are won by those who 
believe in winning. 7 WH, 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
XII. 
ON THE MANNER OF PREPARING 
QUETTES, CUTLETS, KROMESKIES, 
SOLES, AND CIGARETTES, 


CRO- 
RIS- 


LTHOUGH these ever-popular dishes are all 


fi or may all be prepared from one mixture, 


4 


there is a difference in the manner of using it 


which I will here explain. 

Croquettes are made from a soft creamy mix- 
ture chilled on ice till firm enough to mould, then 
simply dipped into egg and crumbs and fried in 
very hot fat. 





Cutlets are the same (of course fanev cutlets | 
are meant, not the French chops, so called), only | 


they are shaped to imitate a real cutlet, with a 
little bone inserted ; or, in the case of lobster cut- 
lets, @ small claw is used to simulate the chop 
bone, Many only stick a sprig of parsley where 
the bone should he, to keep up the fiction, 

Kromeskies are rolls of the same mixture en- 
veloped in very thin slices (hardly thicker than 
paper) of fat larding pork; a small toothpick 
holds the pork in place. The rolls are then egged, 
crumbed, and fried. 

Rissoles ave the same thing, only rather easier 
to prepare, being rolled in very thin pastry in- 
stead of pork. 

Cigarettes, the newest variation of the favorite 
entrée, and most dainty of them all in appear- 
ance, are thin rolls of croquette mixture (or, bet- 
ter still, quenelle meat) not thicker than a small 
cigar. These are rolled in pastry, thoroughly 
deadened, pinched very securely, and fried a very 
pale brown, 

As the manner of making the mixture is about 
the same for all kinds of meats, fish, or game, 
varying only in flavor—a little wine, a iittle onion, 
or sweet herbs taking the place of the mushrooms 
in some cases—I will give exact directions for 
making sweetbread cutlets; chicken, game, or 
fish may be substituted for the sweetbreads, nam- 
ing them accordingly. The ham may always be 
omitted where the flavor is objected to. For 
those who like it, it adds very much to sweet- 
breads, but would be out of place with game, 








which should depend on its own individual | 


flavor, 

Cutlets of Sweetbreads.—Soak a pair of sweei- 
breads in salt and water for an hour—longer if 
there is much blood about them; then cook them 
half an hour in stock. Drain them and let them 
getcold. Trim off all superfluous fat and gristle; 
chop them with one ounce of lean boiled ham to 
each pair of large sweetbreads, and half a can of 
mushrooms, a small teaspoonful of salt, the sixth 
of one of pepper. Put an ounce of flour in a 
small thick saucepan. with an ounce of butter; 
stir them together over the fire until they bubble; 
then add a half-pint of liquid consisting of a gill 
of stiff jellied stock and a gill of thick cream; 
stir till they boil and form a smooth sauce; mix 
the sweetbread mixture with the sauce. 

The mixture should be a soft creamy mass, 
not in any way so stiff as sausage-meat, or so as 
to remain in a heap without spreading; when 
poured on a plate, it should be of a consistency 
that will slowly settle, vet there must not be any 
liquid whatever, On this question of consistency 
depends the quality of the croquettes, cutlets, ete., 
made from it, If too stiff, they will be dry and 
only a superior sort of hash ball, What you 
have to aim at is a croquette or cutlet that will 
ooze out of the thin shell of egg and crumb when 
pressed with a fork, Success in attaining this 
ean always be secured by taking care to moisten 
the minced meat with a sauce made of very stiff 
jelly in the proportion of half a pint of Jiquid 
{the melted jelly and cream) and one ouace each 
of flour and butter, This will mix a pint of 
sweetbread and mushrooms, or rather less of dry 
meat, such as the breast of chicken, veal, ete. — 

I dwell on this point because this class of en- 
trées is always popular, and if the consistency is 
once well understood, success is certain to fol- 
low. 

When the mixture is poured into shallow dish- 
es or plates, a piece of buttered paper should be 
laid over them, and then they should be placed 
on ice until quite firm, When ready, cut small 
pieces of the mixture, make them into shapes as 
nearly resembling a French chop as you ean, using 
a very little cracker meal should they stick to 
your hands. Have before you a large dish of 
cracker meal and the yolks of two eggs beaten 
with two small table-spoonfuls of water, cover 
each cutlet thoroughly with egg, then with meal, 
gently patting them to make the meal adhere; 
insert anything you please to represent the bone 
(turkey ribs may be boiled white and kept for 
this purpose). Cutlets require to be dropped 
into very hot fat, and taken up within two min- 
utes. Consult directions for frying in former 
paper. 

Sweetbread croquettes are simply made into 
cork or pear shapes, never large, instead of cut- 
lets. When the white meat of chicken replaces 








half the sweetbread, they are called cutlets or 
croquettes @ /a Reine. 

Make no attempt to mould croquettes or cut- 
lets until the mixture is firm enough to cut; then 
handle very quickly, make into proper forms, 
finish them either as cutlets or what you wish, 
and let them remain in a cold place for an hour 
or two before cooking; this last direetion may 
not be always possible, and to an expert is not 
necessary, but when time can be given, the ama- 
teur shauld always plan to do it. 

But though in experienced hands it is possible 
(though not so easy) to make croquettes and fry 
them as soon as breaded, do not be led to believe 
that you can dispense with putting the mixture 
on the ice the first time. I remember a voung 
lady who was very proud of her croquettes tell- 
ing me she never found it necessary to chill the 
mixture; she could secure perfect shape without, 
I asked to see the process, and decided in my 
own mind that she must go widely from the di- 
rections, and have her material as stiff as hash; 
but I found she solved the difficulty in a different 
way: she simply worked in quantities of cracker 
meal, using it like flour. Of course the croquettes 
were spoiled, although it was true they kept their 
shape, and I do not think the young lady realized 
at all that she was changing and impoverishing 
the preparation altogether. 

Braised Sweethbreads.—Take a pair of sweet- 
breads, lay in salt and water for an hour, then 
blanch. Press slightly between two dishes; 
when cold, remove all skin, fat, and gristle; cut 
up very fine a small carrot, a turnip, and an onion ; 
put them in a stewpan with the sweetbreads, 
pour over them a pint of stock, lay a piece of but- 
tered paper over them, and braise carefully for 
half an hour. Take them out of the stewpan, 
put them in a small meat pan, boil the liquor rap- 
idly a couple of minutes, then baste the sweet- 
breads with it several times ; put them in a quick 
oven to brown; serve on slices of fried bread, 
pour half a pint of Spanish sauce round, and gar- 
nish with mushrooms, 

Tartlettes of Chicken,—Cut six ounces of the 

breast of a cooked chicken into very small pieces, 
chop up one truffle, twelve mushrooms, and two 
ounces of lean boiled ham; stir them into a gill 
of white sauce, Batter thickly nine dariole 
moulds, line them neatly with quenelle meat (see 
directions in No. VL), of which you will re- 
quire half a pound, fill the centre carefully with 
the mixed chicken, cover the top carefully with 
quenelle meat, and steam for twenty minutes ; 
dish on a circle of spinach, pour bechamel sauce 
over and round, fill the centre of the dish with 
pease or mixed vegetables. 
Chicken a la Hollandaise.—Take out the breast- 
bone of a large young fowl, and fill the space with 
the following force-meat: half a pint of fine 
bread-crumbs, an ounce and a half of butter, a 
small boiled onion chopped, and a dozen oysters ; 
cut into small pieces; a salt-spoonful of salt, 
a pinch of pepper; bind together with an egg, 
sew up the fowl, and truss for roasting. Makea 
nice batter, as for fine fritters, and when the fowl 
has been in the oven half an hour, pour part of 
the batter over it; when dry and beginning to 
brown, pour more, until it is thickly coated and a 
nice brown; baste often; cut up the chicken, and 
serve with Allemande sauce and lemon. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


JUNE WEDDING DRESSES. 
| RIDAL dresses for June weddings are made 
in the Empire style, with the corsage front 
in pleats from the shoulders, crossed on the bust 
in surplice fashion, and disappearing under a 
wide soft sash which passes around the waist 
and is knotted on the left side, falling thence 
nearly to the foot. Faille or satin and a thin 
fabric, such as silk mull or erépe lisse, are com- 


bined in these gowns, or else lace is used. The 
mull or lisse forms the folds and covers the 
front of the waist, and also the front of the 


skirt, where it may be made very full and fes- 
tooned with sprays of orange flowers, or else it 
may be finely pleated from the belt to the knees, 
and left to fall below like a flounce, with rows 
of gauze ribbon across it. The neck opens in 
V shape, showing the throat prettily, as the open 
space is not filled in, nor has it any trimming, 
the folds of the diaphanous fabric finishing it 
softly enough, and a cluster of real orange blos- 
soms fastening it at the point, serving as the 
The back and 
flowing train are of faille in princesse fashion— 
that is, in continuous breadths over a very slight 
tournure, with their length broken only by the 
wide waistband of the sash. A puffed panel of 
the gauzy fabric is added down the right side of 
the skirt, where it joins the silk train, and this 
may be puffed slightly to support a long branch 
of orange blossoms, or else it is crossed six or 
seven times in ladder-like rows with orange blos- 
soms, or it may be with pearl and silver galloon. 
The sleeves are slightly full at the top, gradua- 
ting plain down below the elbow, with folds of 
lisse or mull around them, held by a cluster of 
blossoms. The tulle veil is long enough to reach 
to the end of the train, and is attached to a half- 
wreath of blossoms, or thrown over it, with one 
end falling over the face; or else it is attached 
to the hair by jewelled stars or crescents, which 
are now favorite gifts from the groom. The long 
undressed kid mousquetaire gloves must reach to 
the sleeves, but are not so much wrinkled on the 
arm as they formerly were. The slippers are of 
the silk of the dress, and the silk stockings have 
armure or lace-like designs on the insteps and 
ankles. Other wedding dresses are cut princesse 
both in front and back, and trimmed with lace, 
a flounce of the lace being gathered on the right 
shoulder and crossed to the left side of the waist, 
while the front breadths of the skirt are covered 


only bouquet on the corsage. 





with lace flonnees set on straight or in curved 
festoons. Half.low V-necked waists, pointed 
back and front, a 
cially at evening weddings, and these now have 
the lace draped around them, and forming the 
entire sleeves. Lace is oceasionally used on the 
train of such dresses, and a demi-traiv is some- 
times preferred for these summer wed/ling toi- 
lettes. Tulle in pleats or puffs or flounces over 
gros grain silk makes tasteful dresses for youth- 
ful brides. Silver and pearl galloon or embroid- 
ery on net is used instead of the gold trimmings 
lately chosen for bridal gowns, 

Bridemaids’ dresses for June weddings are of 
white sprigged or striped net over white moiré, 
or of white silk muslin over taffeta silk, or of 
dotted net over gros grain. The net skirt just 
escapes the floor, is round, full, and gathered to 
a belt, with only a sash for drapery; it has a deep 
hem and eight tucks, each two inches wide, which 
look like stripes over the gored moiré skirt be- 
neath. There is a low-necked, sleeveless under- 
waist of moiré, with a high gathered and belted 
waist of the net, which has a standing collar of 
moiré ribbon folded and fastened on the left side 
with a bow; the sleeves are a transparent puff 
reaching to the elbow, and tied there with rib- 
bon. The belt is of moiré, and the sash is of 
great width, falling behind in two deep loops and 
two long ends. Short tulle veils and white ai- 
grettes are to be worn with these dresses; also 
long white kid gloves, white slippers, and white 
stockings. The silk muslin dresses have their 
high bodices laid in folds on the shoulders (in 
front and back), then lapped and belted with vel- 
low moiré belt and sash. In the V-shaped space 
in front and back is set white net striped with 
vellowribbon, The skirtis straight, full, hemmed, 
and tucked. Other waists of dotted net are 
gathered on the shoulders in front, and have wide 
white moiré ribbon sewed under the right arm, 
crossing the front to the left side, where it is 
folded narrow like a belt, and extending to the 
back, falls low in sash loops and ends. Leghorn 
round hats turned up on the left side and be- 
hind, and trimmed with white or yellow ribbon 
and a great many flowers, will be worn by bride- 
maids at summer weddings. Bronze slippers, 
with silk stockings to match, and undressed kid 
gloves are worn by some bridemaids, while others 
prefer Suéde slippers to match the gloves, and 
still others wear white slippers, as noted above ; 
black slippers are seldom used this season. In 
a pretty procession of ten bridemaids, four pairs 
have their white dotted net dresses for one made 
over pink taffeta, and for the other over blue taf- 
feta, while the last pair, just preceding the bride, 
are entirely in white, having white net over white 
silk, with white faille sashes; the bouquets for 
the maids in pink are of pale pink carnations, 
for those in blue are corn-flower bouquets, while 
the very young sisters of the bride in white dress- 
es carry large bunches of white rose-buds; long 
ribbons, the color of the blossoms, tie these bou- 
quets, and have one looped end by which they 
may be swung on the arm when not carried in 
the hand. Inexpensive silks without net are also 
used for bridemaids’ dresses, such as white China 
silk, or the still lower priced surah silks, and 
these make up very prettily with long, full, irreg- 
ular drapery on the skirt, finished simply with a 
narrow ribbon set on the edge to give the effect 
of a woven selvage; white watered ribbon, or else 
thickly repped ribbon, like a Bengaline finish, an 
inch and a half wide, is used in this way not only 
on the drapery, but on the pleatings of the lower 
skirt, which is barely seen, also as bretelles on 


e also worn by brides, espe- 


the gathered basque, or else in diagonal rows 
across the fulness of the front, A narrow gilt 
galloon is sometimes used in this selvage fashion, 
making very pretty white and gold gowns. Short 
Empire dresses of white India silk and gold gal- 
loon, and the Greek over-dress with full draped 
front and peplum sides, are especially pretty for 
bridemaids. They also wear pale rose-colored 
net dresses over pink silk, made up with pleated 
flounces, on which are several rows of very nar- 
row satin ribbon; these rose and white weddings 
are as fashionable for June as those of white and 
cold were for the winter. 

At noon weddings the ushers, especially if they 
are very young men, wear cut-away coats of fine 
black diagonal cloth, with white piqué vests and 
very dark striped trousers, more blue than gray 
in tone. Their scarfs are of white China erape, 
or of white Bengaline, in which, stuck in one cor- 
ner, is a searf-pin, the gift of the groom; their 
gloves are pearl-colored, with black cording or 
stitching on the back ; their shoes are of patent- 
leather, with dull kid uppers, and their very large 
boutonniéres are of the white roses of June, with 
a little sprig of the cultivated asparagus amid 
the rose leaves; white ribbon loops sometimes 
show conspicuously in these wedding favors, but 
are more often confined to the coachman and 
footman of the carriage in which the bride is 
taken away from the church. At afternoon wed- 
dings the frock-eoat with black vest is most gen- 
erally worn, yet the cut-away coat is by no means 
limited to morning weddings. The groom and 
his best man, as they appear together at the al- 
tar to await the bridal procession, must be dress 
ed alike in frock-coat and vest of superfine black 
cloth, with dark striped trousers, white silk or 
erépe de Chine scarf, and pearl-colored gloves 
stitched with pearl, not with black, like those of 
the ushers. This is the groom’s dress for day 
weddings at any hour, and does not prevent the 
ushers from wearing cut-away morning coats with 
white vests. After seven o'clock, at evening wed- 
dings, all gentlemen—groom, best man, ushers, 
and guests—wear evening dress, with swallow- 
tail coat, Jow-cut vest, and trousers of black 
west-of-England cloth, plain or else slightly em- 
broidered shirt bosoms, folded white lawn neck- 
ties, and white kid gloves, with silk socks and 
patent leather shoes. 

For information received thanks are dye Mrs, C. 
Donovan; and Miss Switzer. 
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PERSONAL. 


THE newly elected Bishop Joun H. Vincent, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, makes his home 
in Plaintield, New Jersey. He has a wife aud one 
son, and while the latter was at Yale his parents 
lived in New Haven. Dr. Vincent is a great be 
liever in a mother’s influence, and he wanted his 
son to have as much of home life as he could 
get. When the young man graduated his par 
ents returned to Plaintield, where he went with 
them, and where he is engaged with his father 
in bis Chautauqua work and in editing Our Youth, 
the Methodist young people’s paper founded by 
Bishop VINCENT. 

Mudame Mopseska flew in the face of tradi- 
tion at the WALLACK testimonial performance 
in New York by going mad, as Ophelia, in a sage 
It tinst all the customs of 
, Operatic or dramatic, for a mad scene 
acted in any but white garments. la- 
dame MODJESKA, seeing no good reason for this 
custom, chose to go mad in green, and delight- 
ed an audience of 4000 people by the inuova- 
tion 

—Mr. A. M. PALMER had the pleasure of send 
ing Mrs. Lester WALLACK a check for $20,000, 
us the result of the testimonial performance of 
Han.let at the Metropolitan Opera-liouse in hon- 
or ot her husband. Mr. PALMER says that the 
check might easily have been double that amount 
if Mr. WALLACK would have permitted a 
scription to be taken up in his name; but 
the subject was mentioned to him he 
his unwillingness to be made 
sonal solicitation 

~—J. C. FLoop, the San Francisco millionaire, 
may safely be said to have the most dazzling 
country place in America. The estate ab 
Menlo Park, California, and covers 1000 acres, 
and is under the constant care of a landscape 
gardener and 120 assistants. The drives, which 
ure several miles in length, are made of white 
gravel, the house white, with gold trimmings 
both inside and out, and gold and white are the 
decorations of the stables and all the buildings 
on the place, 

—Mrs. Hancock, the widow of the general, 
has the pieasure of being the first person to oc- 
cupy her new Washington house. It stands on 
a corner, and is three stories high, with an attic 
and basement. <A tower ornaments the corner, 
und makes a pretty recess for the rooms that 
open into it. The house cost $20,000, and the 
larger part of this sum was subscribed by the 
late W. W. Corcoran. 

GRACE GREENWOOD says that all Parisian 
women are not frivolous, any more than all Bos- 
ton women are profound. She does not believe 
that Anglo-Saxons enjoy a monopoly of home 
virtues and practical piety, and she does believe 
that the great majority of French wives are loyal, 
French mothers tender, French grandmothers 
und elderly maiden ladies devout. 

Captain THOMAS Sampson, who is one of the 
special officers employed at the Sub-Treasury 
building in Wall Street, has been decorated with 
sixteen medals for life-saving and general effi- 
ciency and skill in arresting and detecting crim- 
inals. Captain Sampson is an Englishman by 
birth, though he came to this country when he 
wus only three years old. 

-Miss Loutsa M. ALcorr, in a reminiscence 
of her childhood’s days, says that she came 
across Goethe's Correspondence with a Child in 
Mr. Emerson’s library when she was a young- 
ster, and that she was immediately seized with 
au desire to be a second Berrina. She 
EMERSON as her GoetTue, and wrote letters to 
him which she never sent, and sang songs, which 
she hopes he never heard, under his window in 
bad German. 

Hone Yen CHane is the name of the first 
Chinese lawyer in this country. He was admit- 
ted to the bar at Poughkeepsie, though he lives 
in Brooklyn, and is in the office of a New York 
firm. Mr. CHANG came to this country in 1872 
and studied law at Yale and at the Columbia Col 
lege law school, He passed his examination for 
admission to the bar last year, but he had to be 
naturalized before he was admitted. If he only 
has the patronage of his own countrymen in New 
York fe will have a luerative practice 

Miss MINNIE FREEMAN, the Nebraska bliz- 
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zard heroine, has left Ord, where she was teach 
ing school, and gone home to her parents in 
California, who are well-to-do people. It is 


said that Miss Freeman has been very much an- 
noyed by the notoriety she has achieved, though 
it has netted her $2700 in cash, two gold watches, 
three diamond pins, and a future husband. 

Miss Ipa M. VAN E?tTeN has founded and 
organized a Working-Woman’s Society in New 
York, the object of which is to keep up the 
price of women’s wages, to protect the women 
und children in shops, and to look after the in- 
terests of the workers generally. The member- 
ship fees are twenty-five cents a month, and 
members when they are too ill to work are paid 
tive dollars a week out of the fund accumulated 
by the fees. Mrs. L. P. HUNTINGTON guarantees 
the rent of the socie ty’s head-quarters at 23 La 
fayette Place 

—Bishop MATTHEW SIMPsov, it is said, never 
refused to see a caller, no matter how trivial his 
business might be. He made the study of men 
his specialty, and so profound was his knowledge 
of the subject that he was constantly consult d 
by people outside as well as inside the Chureh, 
and no one sought his advice more eagerly than 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

—The combination formed by Epwiw Bootn 
and LAWRENCE BARRETT is the most successful 
known in the history of the stage. The gross 
receipts of the season just closed were $600,000 
Of this $400,000 profit was divided between the 
two ** a 

—Mrs. H. H. Roprnson, who for a long time 

has been connected with the woman - suffrage 
movement in Massachusetts, is brought up as a 
proof that ‘strong minded”? women are not ne- 
cessarily neglectful of their household duties 
Her kitchen is said to be a niodel ofall that a 
kitchen should be, and to appeal in its arrange- 
ments alike to the practical and the esthetic eye. 
It is built of sheathed hard pine, with rafters 
overhead. <A big closet at one end holds earth- 
en and stone vessels, and among them stand 
two stone idols, which she calls her Lares and 
Penates. On the walls of the kitchen the cook- 
ing utensils are hung in artistic designs, and 
within easy reach of the cook. Mrs. ROBINSON 
is said to have her servants so well trained that 
she seldom is called upon to visit this quarter 
of her house, but when she does she puts it in 
apple-pie order. 
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Fig. 1.—Bonnet Bouquet. 
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Fig. 2.—Derram or Empromery ror Book 
Cover, Fie, 1.—Fuun Size. 
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Garden Hats. 


Tur white lace shade 
hat shown in Fig. 1 has 
a net crown covered 
with white muslin, and 
a wide brim made of a 
double layer of bias 
muslin shirred and 
drawn up five times on 


wire, and shaped 


bending the wires. The 


brim is veiled with 


Fig. 1.—Hia@u-ruroat 
ED COLLAR WITH 
PLASTRON. 


frill of deep cream 
lace. The crown is 
covered with similar 
lace, and some full 
shell frills of it are 
mounted against the 
front, with a bow of 
pink and olive ribbon 
at the centre. 

The hat shown in 
Fig. 2 is made of tint- 
ed mull-—pale blue, 
green, sulphur, or 
pink—to go with a 
costume, The brim 
is formed of bias 
layers of the mull 
drawn on wires, which 
are bent to give it its 
shape. The high net 
crown is covered with 
a wide bias scarf of 
the mull, which is 
shirred several times 
across the back; in 
front it is pleated, 
and the upper part is 
bent down to cover 
the top to the back 
edge. Three ribbon 
straps with bows or- 
nament the crown. 


Collars with 
Plastron. 

Fig. 1 is a draped 
plastron of white silk 
muslin, edged with 
wide figured net lace, 
and caught together 
with knots of ribbon 
at the throat and 
waist. The plastron 
is attached to the 
right end of a stand- 
ing collar, which is 
covered with ribbon 
that is veiled outside 
with lace. 

The collar Fig. 2, 
which is designed to 




















Fig. 1.—Breakrast Cap. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—P.ain. anp CrossparrepD CritpeLine Costume. Figs. 2 and 3,—CasuMere AND Faitte Dress.—Front anp Back. 


complete 1 heart 
shaped corsage, is com- 
posed of pink moire 
ribbon and white lace, 
the ribbon is folded anc 
shaped to form a revers 
collar that is pointed at 
the back; below the 
revers the collar 
sloped and folded to 
a point at the waist. 
The revers are edged 
with a graduated fall of 
white lace. 


Fig. 2.—Low-rTHroat 
ED COLLAR WITH 
PLASTRON. 


Summer Toi- 

lettes. 

THE costume Fig 
1 has a corsage of 
brown crépeline with 
skirts of brown and 
cream crossbarred 
crépeline. The un- 
der-skirt is pleated, 
and has a short round 
apron drapery on the 
front, which is edged 
with fringe, and 
carves upward to 
meet back drapery 
that is brought up 
on the back of the 
basque in princesse 
style. The basque 
opens on a plastron 
of cream white silk, 
with draped revers at 
the sides: below the 
plastron it laps over 
and is crossed with 
brandebourgs of silk 
cord, ; 

The dress of which 
two views are given 
in Figs. 2 and 3 is of 
light gray cashmere 
and faille francaise 
of a darker gray. A 
plain under - skirt, 
which shows at the 
slashed sides and at 
the lower edge of the 
long drapery, is made 
of the silk. <A long 
square drapery ol 
cashmere is on the 
front, slashed into 
tabs at the bottom, 
and bordered with 
steel galloon. A sec- 
ond square drapery is 
on the back, sur. 
mounted by an irreg- 
ular pointed drapery. 
The short basque 
with or without a 
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shoulder cape of silk, with a cashmere plastron 
in the front which is bordered and crossed with 
galloon, 


Lorder in Chenille Embroidery. 
See |linstration on page 392, 


Tne border, which can be used for ornamenting box- 
es, baskets, and other smail articles, is worked on gilt 
canvas in long stitch with chenille of three colors 


Bonnet Bouquets, 


See illustrations on page 392 


In the bouquet shown in Fig. 1 a banch of gilt-tipped 
natural wheat is grouped with a large cluster of green 
lilac leaves. Fig. 2isa gold and green ornament, com- 
posed of gilt edelweiss blossoms and green and gold 
foliage, 


Short Mantle. 


See illustration on page 392 


Tux woollen material of which this short wrap is 
made has brown chenille-figured stripes on a belge- 
colored ground. Broad revers of brown velvet are 
turned back on the front, ornamented with passemen- 
terie clover leaves, and deep velvet cutts are on the 


square sleeves, The edge is finished with brown 
crimped silk and chenille tringe. 

Girls’ Summer Hats. 

See illustrations on page 392, 


Fro, 1 is a red straw hat with broad flat brim turned 
up atthe back. ‘The brim has a shirred lining of red 
sutin surah. A large loose-looking bow of red satin 
ribbon is caught with gilt pins to the front, and ribbon 
straps proceeding from it are twisted over the crown 
and underneath the brim at the back. 

The hat Fig. 2 has a striped crown of yellow and 
terra-cotta straw, and a brim of mixed fancy straw in 
the same two colors, in which there is a shirred facing 
of terra-cotta crépe lisse. A large rosette of lerra-cotta 
crépe lisse is placed against the front, with loops and 
ends of narrow straw-colored ribbon at the centre, and 
a bow of the same ribbon is against the upturned back 
of the brim, connected by straps to the rosette. 


Embroidered Book Cover. 
See illustrations on page 392 


Tue cover is made of brown stamped leather, orna- 
mented with a set of imitated clasps in metallic em- 
broidery. One of these ornaments is shown in full 
size in Fig. 2; it is formed of lines of gold cord and 
bullion, sewed down on the leather with invisible 
stitches in yellow silk, The leather is lined with satin. 
A silk elastic strap is fastened top and bottom at the 
middle, to be slipped over the book when the cover is 
used, and at the side edges are strips of card-board 
covered with satin, two inches and a half wide, into 
which the covers are slipped. Three ribbon book- 
marks are attached at the upper end. 


Bodice for Afternoon Toilette. 
See illustration on page 392 


Tue bodice illustrated forms part of a house dress of 
light cashmere. 1 is a round waist, the lower edge of 
which is slipped under the skirt, and is buttoned down 
the middle underneath the draped front. The draped 
left side of the front is attached to a round yoke of 
velvet, which is fastened on the right shoulder. A rib- 
bon belt encircles the waist. The sleeves have slashed 
cuffs of velvet trimmed with a ribbon bow. 


Embroidered Hand-Bag. 


See illustration on page 392. 


A epnay of embroidery, worked in several shades of 
the ground tint, which is a dark terra-cotta, and pick- 
ed out with gold thread, ornaments the front of this 
velvet bag. tis mounted in brass, with a chain fora 
handle. 

Breakfast Caps. 


See illustrations on page 393 


Tue cap Fig. 1 has two box-pleated frills of lace at 
the edge, set on the brim of the small cap-shaped net 
frame. The lace (rills are surmounted ” a frill of pink 
moiré ribbon, above which there is a frill of pearl beads 
on raised wire loops, A lace bow is on the summit of 
the crown, with two lace scarfs proceeding from it, 
caught together at the edge of the cap, and hanging in 
ends below, 

‘The cap illustrated in Fig. 2 has the crown formed 
of high triple box pleats of light blue crape, above 
which is a frill of white lace, which rises from the back 
and terminates under a ribbon bow on the side. Two 
frills of white lace surround the edge. 

Feathery white lace and terra-cotta faille ribbon are 
the materials of which the cap Fig. 8 is composed. 
The entive frame is covered with frills of lace, which 
surround the edge, and extend upward in shell curves 
on the front, A knot of ribbon is fastened among the 
lace on the front, and from it two ends are twisted 
along the sides to the middle of the back, and there 
finished with another knot. 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.” 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avruon or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowine tur Winn,” 
“lone Stewanrt,” “Our Proressor,” ero. 





BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SHIPWRECK, 

NONE! Gone like a stone in the water; like 

WT the path of a bird in the air. Gone, and no 
trace left by which to track her, no clew by which 
to find her, Had the earth opened and swallowed 
her up, or had a fiery chariot taken her to heaven, 
she could not have disappeared more wholly from 
the world, nor more completely have effaced her 
path, She had gone, and no one could say when, 
nor where, nor how, nor whether she had been 
taken by force or had gone of her own free-will 
—whether she had been companioned or alone. 

When Anthony came home rather late from 
his magisterial duties at that distant town, he 
found his household in consternation. Mrs. Har- 
ford, they said, had gone for a walk before 
luncheon and had not returned. No one had 
seen her save the nurse, who, as she passed the 
window, called into the inner room by the ery 
of the awaking child, caught a glimpse of her 
young mistress standing on the upper terrace, as 
if looking at the view beyond. When she re- 
passed with the child, Mrs. Harford was ‘not 
there. Save for this rapid glimpse, which told 
nothing, no one else knew of her movements. 
The gardeners and work-people were at dinner ; 
none of the servants were about; for the mo- 
ment the place was deserted, and witness there 
was none, She had disappeared as if she had 
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sunk into the central fire, or had evaporated like 
a dew-drop into space, 

No search, however careful, which Anthony in- 
stituted, came on the footprints of his lost love. 
The dragged pond, the netted river, the abandon- 
ed mines and disused quarries, the close inqui- 
ries after tramps and gypsies, the police com- 
municated with all through London and the large 
centres, the telegrams to Les Saules—nothing 
availed and nothing revealed. Not a trace re- 
mained of the woman who was more than the 
staff of his life to him, and he exhausted his 
imagination and broke his strong heart in vain. 

He knew nothing of the return of Charlie Os- 
borne to England, nor that he had suddenly left 
Kingshouse; still less that he had come to Thor- 
bergh—ealled by a mysterious summons which 
left the door open for all possibilities of intrigue 
and romance—nor that Mrs, Latimer’s nephew 
had dropped down from the clouds on a visit to 
his old aunt. Who was to tell him all this? He 
had no casual correspondents at Kingshouse, 
and Mrs, Clanricarde had been as careful not to 
mention the fact of Charlie’s return in her let- 
ters to Estelle as she was now to ignore it in her 
answering telegrams to Anthony. And even if 
he had known of his return, he would not have 
connected it with Estelle’s strange disappear- 
ance, He would not have suspected her of flight 
with her old lover. That she could have desert- 
ed him, her child, her place, her honorable name 
of wife, her fair fame among women, for a girl- 
ish fancy that could never have justilied itself 
by a serious union, and the very existence of 
which he had almost forgotten—no; he would 
have needed overwhelming proof before he could 
have believed her capable of this disgrace—she 
whose faults were surely not those of unbridled 
passion or carelessness of her duties and con- 
tempt of moral decencies. 

He thought—and feared—that she might have 
killed herself in some fit of insanity following 
on the duller depression of her days. However 
much he tried to fight against it, deep down in 
his heart he knew she was not happy. She was 
sweet and patient, but she was no more than 
this. Inert, dispirited, uninterested, he had to 
confess to himself that his power had failed, 
and that her heart was neither warmed nor won. 
His marriage was not a success. He had made 
heroic attempts to blind himself to the truth, 
and force himself to believe a lie. He had 
succeeded, He had staked his all, and lost, 
was yet to win, and the prize for which he had 
ventured everything was not his. Still, she was 
not vicious. He had failed to win her us he had 
hoped, but no other man held her. And she had 
not deserted him for another. She had not gone 
from him of her own free-will at all, There was 
some explanation to this deadly mystery which 
would leave her as spotless as his love would 
have her—as nature had made her. She had 
gone, but without wickedness or wilfulness 
save such as might lie in a voluntary death. 

By degrees he ceased to think that she had 
died. It him as if he must have 
known had she passed away from this world into 
that of the unkuown, Something would have 
told him, Some whisper, as of leaves faintly 
stirred by the summer wind; some touch, as of 
gossamer, on his face; some fleeting shadow 
passing before his eyes while the sun was shin- 
ing bright and no cloud was in the sky, some- 
thing would have brought him a mute message 
from the dread Beyond. She could not have died 
and given him no sign of farewell. It was impos- 
sible; and she was alive. She had gone, and 
gone of her own free-will. But some day she 
would come back. The mother’s instinct would 
bring her, and the wife’s love would reawaken. 
Some day she would stand before him, drooping, 
penitent, sweet, and humble in her beauty. Some 
evening she would steal from out the dusky 
shadows, her hands outstretched, asking for re- 
instatement. And he would open his arms and 
gather her to his heart as lovingly as a mother 
would receive her lost child suddenly restored. 
No reproach, but only blessing, should receive 
her—sweet words of full forgiveness, glad tears 
of frank reconciliation, the passion of joy that 
should turn away even her self-reproach. He 
would welcome her as the wintered earth wel- 
comes the fresh young spring, and love her the 
more for the pain she had made him undergo. 

And thinking this, one day he opened her 
desk for love to touch what she had touched, 
and there he came upon a hoard of girlish trea- 
sures—of withered leaves and faded flowers; a 
lock of hair; a ring; a photograph; some let- 
ters —all religiously kept as sacred relics em- 
balmed in perfumed paper — with dates and 
scraps of poetry; and everywhere the initials 
“C. 0.,” or the full name “Charlie,” “ Charles 
Osborne,” or “ my beloved,” or “ my darling.” 

Then Anthony Harford took his revolver from 
the drawer where he always kept it, looked to 
the loading, and thrust it into his pocket. She 
should not suffer; but she should die. Her 
beauty should be undefaced, but she should no 
longer live to work ruin on men. He knew 
where to find her heart; and his own after. 
His revolver was trustworthy, and had been al- 
ready baptized. 

Meanwhile Estelle lived closely hidden behind 
the curtains at Mrs. Latimer’s. It was the safest 
place, near to home as it was—safe as were those 
rooms above the prefecture for the murderer for 
whom the gens d’armes were in search. No one 
knew of her being there, and no one was likely to 
suspect. To outsiders, the house had changed in 
nothing, save that a young man, known to be Mrs. 
Latimer’s nephew, was occasionally seen going 
out and coming in. His being there made a little 
difference in the supplies, and was sometimes com- 
mented on by the tradesmen wishing to be civil 
and trying to be jocular; comments which Mary 
always accepted quite seriously, confessing to the 
lusty appetite of young men, and acknowledging 
that, my word, indeed it did make a deal of dif- 





not 
She 


seemed to 





ference in the week’s house-keeping! They man- 
aged, however, to do without extra help. Stirred 
by the need of the moment, the old lady threw 
off her chronic bronchitis and her debility as if 
she had been put through Medea’s caldron, and 
bustled about the house like a woman of sixty 
rather than of eighty. Only when the clergyman 
same for his usual godly ministrations had she 
a bad turn again, when she coughed like death, 
and was limp and helpless among the pillows in 
a darkened room, Else she was as brisk as any 
of them, and for a lady, as she was, showed her- 
self wonderfully deft and handy at washing and 
scrubbing. 

Estelle was too preoccupied to notice this 
strange metamorphosis. She was grateful for 
the asylum that Mary and her mistress gave her ; 
grateful for their sympathy, and that they upheld 
her flight and union with her lover as of all 
things the most natural—what might have been 
expected, and what was fair and just to all alike; 
grateful beyond all, and more than she knew 
how to express even to her own heart, that she 
had recovered the lost darling of her life—the 
one sole beloved of her soul—the Sun-god whose 
eclipse had been the very destruction of all things 
good and gracious to her, She resolutely forgot 
all that was not Charlie. Her husband, her child, 
her parents, her whole existence of those last 
bitter years, and all that was outside him, she 
put away from her as we put away the memory 
of our fever dreams. She knew nothing of re- 
pentance, nothing of regret; and remorse would 
have been an infidelity of which she was incapa- 
ble. Charlie was hers by the prescriptive right 
of love and time; and she had but gone back to 
her own and left the unlawful circumstances of 
the interval, Of all those circumstances her 
child was the only sacred spot, the only holy tie. 
And when the sound of its tender voice sudden- 
lv broke in on the ears we cannot stop, and its 
little hands seemed to wander over her face, and 
its clear and wondering eyes to look into hers, 
she would fling her arms round Charlie’s neck, 
and drown the remembrance of that thing which 
had been part of her very life in floods of caress- 
ing words which he rolled back on her in sweet 
and full replies. For her husband she had no 
pity, no thought of even moderate regret. She 
looked on him as the executioner who had first 
deceived and then tortured her, It was only the 
child whose memory haunted her; and when that 
haunting and reproachful ditlle spectre rose as 
from a murdered bed before her eyes, she did 
what she could to harden her heart by remem- 
bering that her child was also his—and that part 
which was his deserved no love from her, 

So the time passed till the summer had gone 
and the winter was at hand; and then Charlie's 
health broke as once before, and the only chance 
of saving his life was by taking him to some 
warmer climate where he might live in the sun 
and forget the cold winds of the north. 

Meanwhile they had had one or two scares, as 
once, When Anthony Harford came suddenly to 
the house, and Estelle had just time to rush up 
the stairs, carrying her work with her. He heard 
the “frou frou” of her dress as it swept the 
stairs, but he was not enlightened. No mystery 
of subtle sympathy told him who it was. It was 
the swish of a woman's gown and the hurrying 
patter of a woman’s feet—in all probability the 
servant’s — fleeing as for dear life itself for a 
clean apron or a smarter cap. He was not a man 
to naturally note much of the ways or doings of 
servant-maids ; but this rapid flight of the gaunt 
woman who served his tenant struck him as odd ; 
—and why did he think of it so much? It was 
strange how those sounds vexed his imagination, 
oppressed though he was with that load of un- 
spoken serrow and unrealized suspicion! 

He paid Mrs, Latimer a long visit this day, and 
it seemed to her, acting her part—to Mary, vigi- 
lant and anxious, the sentinel under arms, the 
pilot never taking his eyes from the horizon—to 
Estelle, upstairs in her bedroom, with the door 
ajar to hear the quicker and keener—to Charlie 
by her side unarmed, but feeling that for her 
he would either slay or be slain —it seemed to 
them all as if he would never go, And, truth to 
say, to Anthony himself there was a strange and 
nameless power of attraction which kept him in 
that darkened, stifling room talking to a half- 
imbecile old invalid, he did not.know why, but 
could not withstand. At last, however, he went. 
And when he left the house he stopped and stood 
in the middle of the street looking at it'curiously, 
and for a moment seemed about to re-enter. 
Another time a policeman came, looking at the 
scared inmates as if bristling with warrants for 
their apprehension. He was only charged with a 
message from the sanitary board relative to traps 
and overflows, and his visit passed as innocuous- 
ly as Anthony’s. While they were about, how- 
ever, the fear was deep and great, and the sense 
of insecurity, always more or less confessed to 
the mind of each, gained additional clearness and 
predominance, 

All these scares and fears were now at an end. 
Secretly, as they had come, unobserved of all, so 
secretly they withdrew — the fugitive wife and 
her childhood’s lover; and no one knew the time, 
manner, or direction, nor who they were who took 
the midnight train to London and thence to the 
Continent, so cleverly were all things managed 
and all traces obliterated. They were sufficiently 
furnished with money from what Charlie had 
saved and what Estelle had received for him. 
The old lady, too, pressed on them a substantial 
gift,and altogether they made up a purse more 
than enough for their immediate wants. And 
then they passed away into space; and Anthony, 
who had brushed by their hiding-place unawares, 
had no warning to tell him of the distance now 
between Estelle and himself, as he had had none 
to tell him of her close neighborhood. Change 
of name; unbroken reticence on all their affairs, 
their relations, their home status, their original 
roots; living to themselves wholly and mixing up 











with no one; by these means the two eseaped 
all chance of detection and gave no cause for 
suspicion, They were simply like any other 
people—a beautiful young married couple to be 
met with on the sunny days in the lonely places of 
the Riviera—known to the post-office and their 
landlady as M. and Madame Charles—pitied as 
well as admired by all who saw them — for he 
looked as if he were what people call “ struck for 
death,” and she had a strange expression in her 
face as of one who was doomed and fated. 

Only Mrs. Clanricarde had ‘her suspicions, and 
only Mary and Mrs, Latimer knew the truth, But 
neither mother nor maid hinted a word of what 
the one thought and the other knew to Anthony 
Harford, eating out his heart in lonely anguish 
at Thrift. It was emphatically a case in which 
doubt was better than certainty. So both thought, 
and as they thought they acted. 

Anthony would have no comfort. When Mrs. 
Clanricarde offered to go and stay with him— 
asked him to come to Les Saul 





+—proposed to 
take the child, as indeed in a manner her right 
—he wrote back so ferocious a reply that the 
lady, courageous as she was, and pachydermatous 
to boot, quailed and shivered as if she had been 
struck by a stiff whip. But she shrugged her 
shoulders and said, with a high voice and a high- 
er color: “I will let him alone for the future. 
He is too impossible! I do not wonder that the 
poor dear girl left him, such a bear as he is! 
But,” she added, with the venomous concentra- 
tion her husband knew so well, “if ever I see 
Estelle again ! will tell her in plain terms what 
I think of her disgraceful conduct, Cocotte! no 
better !” 

“Be merciful, my Louise,’ 


George. 


’ 


said that foolish 


“Merciful! to a woman who leaves her hus- 
band with another man!” said Mrs, Clanricarde, 
* We do not know,” put in her husband, meekly. 

“IT, who have borne with you all these years, 
and have done my duty by you—be merciful to a 
daughter who leaves such a place as Thrift for a 
beggar like Charlie Osborne !” 

“We do not know that she has,” her husband 
interposed again; “and am I such a bear as the 
dear Anthony ?” he asked, with weak humor. 

“No,” said Mrs. Clanricarde, tranquilly, as to 
manner, but with plenty of poison on the arrow, 
“You are not a bear, George ; 
which is worse.’ 

Which candid avowal had the effect of shut- 
ting up that poor unlucky speculator, as it was 
intended it should. 

At Kingshouse it gradually got to be known 
that Mr. Charles Osborne had gone to Thorbergh 
and voung Mrs. Harford had left her husband 
simultaneously, Country post-offices are not al- 
ways as safe as confessionals in the matter of 
telegrams which isolated are suspicious and com 
bined are confirmatory; and these two things 
put together made a whole far too well-fitting to 
be ignored by fol! with ordinary senses and the 
faculty for guessing riddles. The news went 
round in a whisper, that soon deepened into an 
audible voice enough, but Anthony at Thrift 
heard no echo, and knew nothing of what was 
common property to many. He had by now 
given up the search for his lost love. No in- 
quiry had fructified in discovery, nor opened the 
narrowest path to the heart of the truth. If 
she had joined Charlie Osborne anywhere be- 
yond the seas, time would be the avenger. Mean- 
while he must wait, like the captain left alone 
on the wreck—uall else lost and drowned 


you are @ fool; 
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BOOK THIRD.—THE HOUR BEFORE 
DAWN. 


CHAPTER I. 
BY THE SEA-SHORE. 

Two young people were sitting on a bench 
facing the sea and under the shadow of the ilex- 
trees. At a little distance, concealed from view 
by an intervening rock, but within ear-shot, two 
others, farther in the wood, had found their 
places on a heap of stones brought down by the 
winter torrents, and left there as a kind of foun- 
dation for fragrant plants and shallow- rooted 
flowers. They were sitting hand in hand close 
together, radiant with the glossy happiness prop 
er to a bride and bridegroom satisfied with each 
other and themselves. He was gallant, tender, 
caressing, and she was a little shy, a little silly, 
and, as it might be, surprised, abashed, and flat 
tered by her own sensations, 

The two on the bench, in their turn, were sit- 
ting close together hand in hand. But there was 
no flutter about them, if much tenderness, and 
their love had not the gloss of newness, but 
rather the mellow depth of tone which comes 
from the ease of accustomedness and from length 
of time. They were sad rather than radiant, 
He was pale and thin and hollow-eyed, with sunk- 
en cheeks of burning red, and with a cough that 
told its own tale. She, too, was pale and thin 
and holiow-eyed, but her malady was not the 
same as his. What was active disease in him 
was reflected sorrow in her; and if he could have 
been made whole she would have become robust. 
Such as they were, however, they sat together 
close, close, hand in hand, like those who know 
that the time must soon come when they must 
part forever, and that only little of life was left 
them for love. 

Said the good-looking young bridegroom on the 
heap of stones, with his clean-shaven face save 
for the delicate mustache, which he caressed lov- 
ingly, “And you really think this better than 
Kingshouse, Annette? You do not regret your 
fatal step ?” 

“You silly boy !” answered his companion, with 
an embarrassed little laugh. It would be unpo- 
lite to call it a giggle. 

“ But tell me, do you? 


do. 


I begin to think you 
Tell me, my pretty birdie, do you regret it?” 
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“ How can you be so silly! Yes, then, I do. 
There, now !” was the reply. 

“Now you must do penance,” returned the 
young man; and after some scuffling among the 
dry twigs and loosening stones, few curiously 
stifled “ don’ts,”’ and as curiously checked laugh- 
ter, the penance was duly performed, and peace 
was re-established between the contending parties. 

“T wish mother was here to keep you in order,” 
said the girl as she settled her hat, which had got 
a little awry during the passage at arms. 

“ Do you ?” was the answer, made dryly enough. 
“T cannot say that I do, much as I love the dear 
old lady.” 

“Old! Meddy!” said Annette, in a tone of re- 
proach. ‘“ Why, she is not fifty yet. Thatis one 
of the funny things at Kingshouse—none of the 
dowagers are old. Even the countess is not what 
you might call old, and she is the most ancient 
of them all.” 

“No, I grant you they are a fine set of matrons,” 
said Meddy. “Upon my word, the last time I 
saw vour special love, Mrs, Clanricarde, she look 
ed about thirty. She is a wonderful get-up, I 
must say,” 

“Oh! but she paints and dyes, and does all 
that,” said the bride, who four days ago was Anne 
Aspline, and now was Mrs, Medlicott. “So no 
wonder she looks young, made up as she is. I 
wonder what has become of that dreadful Mrs. 
Harford ¥” she added, after a pause. “ Faney any 
well-brought-up girl leaving her husband and lit 
tle baby for another man, and such a man as that 
dawdling, affected, good-for-nothing Mr. Osborne ! 
It is really too dreadful! Such an awful shame !” 

“ But it is not quite sure that she left. You 
know it was thought she was killed,” said the 
former curate of Kingshouse, now a full rector 
on his own account. A gentle kind of depreca- 
tion was in his voice. He was an amiable young 
man, and did not like to hear ill-natured things 
said of women, He was not so careful of hirsute, 
muscular men; but women, especially when young 
and pretty, he defended and pronounced “ sacred,” 
holding them to be the chosen vessels of grace 


’ 


“ You see, no trace of her has ever 
been found, and all that we can say is but sur- 


and goodness, 


mise. 

“They both disappeared at the same time, and 
of course they wentaway together,” returned Anne, 
a little doggedly, 
dest of all the red rags in her mental store-closet, 


The Clanricardes were the red- 


Good-natured to every one else, to them she was 
implacable, 
with each other they were, and how Estelle hated 
~I don’t blame 
and how Mrs. Clanricarde mancu 


* We all know how madly in love 


her marriage with that awful beat 
her for that! 
vred the whole thing, and put that advertisement 
in the paper, and all that. So low could it end 
but as it has?” 

* Assuredly logic and sequential reasoning do 
not make part of my wife’s mental furniture,” 
thought Mt Medlicott, while he caressed his mus- 
tache with one hand and held hers with the other, 
“Tell me, Annette,” he said, suddenly ; “ did that 
Harford man ever make love to you?” 

“T don’t know about making love,” said Anne, 


with a girlish laugh. “Tle wanted to marry me, 


if that’s what you call making love!’ 

“The dare he!” 
bridegroom, with affected indignation, 
have to break his head for that!” 

“If you intend to break the heads of all who 
liked me you will have enough to do, sir, 
Anne, bridling. 

“ Confess, little wretch—‘ excellent wretch !’” 
said Mr. Medlicott. ‘How many? Who? Tell 
me, that IT may make a note of them all, and 


cried the 


“T shall 


scoundrel! how 


’ said 


punish them as their presumption deserves, Be- 
gin the roll-eall. Lord Eustace ?” 
“Well, yes; Lord Eustace liked me very 


much,” said Anne, bravely. “I was always ex- 
ceedingly careful, though, not to give him any 
encouragement, for I did not care about him per- 
sonally, and I had no fancy to be the wife of an 
earl who had not enough money to keep up his 
title with. So IT always cold-shouldered him, poor 
fellow! And so I did Mr. Osborne, who at 
tine was very sweet on me, I have vot 
him from Estelle Clanricarde if I had liked. But 
I always despised him, and would never have 
anything to say to him.” 

“Perhaps that monster of the money - bi 
that gnome of the mines, Mr. Stagg, looked at 
you with those calf’s eyes of his, and presumed 
to think you fascinating and delightful—as you 
are ?” continued the gallant bridegroom, going on 
with his interrogatory. 

“ He!” said Anne,with something like a scream, 
“No, indeed! I would have made him remember 
it to the last day of his life if he had! No. Lady 
Elizabeth may take him, now that Estelle Clanri- 
carde cannot have him. He is rich enough to 
buy even Lady Elizabeth if he likes.” 

“T suppose, now that old Stagg is dead, he has 
an enormous income ?” said Mr. Medlicott. 

“Enormous!” continued his wife. “I don’t 
know how many thousands a year! Far more 
than he will know what to do with, What a 
shame that such a creature should be so rich, 
and others so far his superiors so poor! For in- 
stance, the Kingshouses themselves—for indeed 
Lady Elizabeth is a noble creature!” she added, 
her natural good - nature breaking through the 
ill-tempered crust with which the Clanricarde 
eidolon was surrounded, 

“But I faney the poor monster is not a bac 
monster at heart,” said the apologetic bride 
groom. “ He is queer, but is a good fellow when 
you get at him.” 

“ Perhaps,” was the reply. . 
dreadful to look at that one can scarcely believe 
he has any good in him; but he ought to haye, 
poor fellow, for compensation, if for nothing 
else !” 

“The law of compensation obtains every- 
where,” said Mr. Medlicott, loftily. “ Without it 
we could not reconcile human life as we know it 
with the benevolence of a superintending provi- 


one 


could 





~ 


“He is so very 





dence. That we know to exist; hence, logically, 

we must have the law of compensation to redress 

the overweighted balance and make the uneven 

things come right in the end.” 

res,” said Anne, giving his hand a little 
“How beautifully you talk, Meddy! 


“ 






squeeze, 
How I love to listen to you when you say such 
things as these !”’ 

On which the two went off into the lovers’ 
paradise of babble, silliness, and mutual flattery; 
and the listeners on the bench facing the sea got 
up and slowly walked back on the narrow mount- 
ain-path by which they had come. 

They walked on in silence, as they had sat, 
hearing all that had been poured forth by the 
former somewhat over - disdained antagonist. 
Estelle’s pale cheeks were paler still; Charlie's 
had a yet deeper flush. They were so entirely 
all in all to each other—so shut out from the 
world and society—they had, as it were, forgot 
ten the existence of those who knew their story. 
Love, which had united them, had also been their 

(Continued on page 405, Supplement.) 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND 
HIS FAMILY. 

( UR double-page illustration represents the 

Emperor Frederick IIL. surrounded by his 
children and grandchildren, The Emperor was 
born in October, 1831, and, consequently, is in 
the fifty-seventh year of his age. In January, 
1858, he married the Princess Royal Victoria of 
England, then in her eighteenth year, by whom 
he has had six children. The eldest of these, the 
Crown-Prince William, was born on January 27, 
1859, and on February 27, 1881, married the 
Princess Augusta Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and has four children—Prinee William, born Ma 
6, 1882; Prinee Frederick, born July 7, 1883 ; 





























Prince Adalbert, born on July 14, 1884; and 
Prince Augustus, born on January 29, 1887. The 
eldest daughter of the Emperor and Empress, 
the Princess Charlotte, was born on July 24, 
1860, and on February 18, 1878, was married to 
the Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen and 
Hildburghausen. Next in Prince 
Henry, who was born on August 14, 1862. He 
is the “Sailor Prince” of the Empire. The re- 
maining cKildren are daughters—the. Princess 
Victoria, who was born on April 12, 1868, whose 
affection for Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
threatened to bring about the resignation of Prince 
Princess Sophia Dorothea, 
born on June 14, 1870; and Princess Margaret, 
born on April 22, 1872. 

The marriage ceremony of Prince Henry, the 
second son of Emperor Frederick IL, and Prin- 
cess Irene, the third daughter of the Grand-Duke 
Louis of Hesse, was celebrated May 24th in the 
chapel of the palace at Charlottenburg, near Ber- 
lin. The bride’s mother was the lamented Prin- 
cess" Alice, daughter of Queen Victoria. The sad 
events connected with the death of Princess Alice 
are still fresh in one’s memory, and together 
with the ever-present danger threatening the life 
of the Emperor, caused a note of sadness in the 
recent wedding festivities. In 1873 Princess 
Alice’s only son, little Prince Frederick, was in- 
stantly killed by a fall from a window almost be- 
fore his mother’s eyes. Five years later her hus- 
band and their four little daughters were stricken 
with diphtheria. In November of this year Prin- 
cess Alice telegraphed to Queen Victoria, “ Our 
sweet little one is taken.” The others survived, 
but Princess Alice herself caught the disease, and 
after short illness followed her child to the 
grave. ‘The struggle to conceal from the other 
children that their favorite was dead,” Sir Theo- 
dore Martin says, “ cost the Princess, down to the 
time of her own fatal seizure, such a daily and 
almost hourly effort as in her weak state she was 
ill able to bear. Her sufferings during her short 
illness, which lasted less than a week, were borne 
with exemplary patience.” 

Princess Irene is said to resemble her mother, 
and to have inherited her admirable traits of 
character. She was born in Darmstadt, July 11, 
1866, during the war between Prussia and Austria 
for supremacy in Germany, and her name, Irene, 
which signifies “ peace,” was prompted by the 
events of the time. In the Memoirs of Alice, 
Grand-Duchess of Hesse, occurs the following 
sentence in a letter, dated August 18th, to the 
Grand-Duke: “We shall not eall baby ‘Irene’ 
(peace) unless all seems really peace, and at the 
moment it does not look promising.” September 
8th another letter says: “At last peace is con- 
cluded... .She will be called Irene Louise Marie 
Anna.” The two regiments with which her fa- 
ther had made the campaign, together stood as 
sponsors to the auspiciously named baby prin- 


order comes 


sismarek ; who was 





a 


cess. 
It is not to be wondered at that the loyal peo- 
ple of Berlin—‘ my Berliners,” as the late Em- 


“peror William used to call them—gave an enthu- 


siastic welcome to Prince Henry’s bride on May 
23d. For until the recent change of publie sen- 
timent toward his brother, the Crown - Prince, 
Prince Henry was the favorite with the people. 
He possesses the same qualities which have en- 
deared his father to German hearts—geniality 
and nobility of character. He has made his ea- 
reer in the navy, for since Germany has acquired 
a fleet worthy of the name, it has been considered 
fitting that the second son of the reigning family 
should be trained to assume command of the sea 
forces, in like manner as the first son is destined 
to be commander-in-ehief of the army. So that 
Prince Henry is commonly called “ Heinrich der 
Seefahrer” (Henry the Seafarer), 

The bride, accompanied by her father, arrived 
by special train in Charlottenburg May 238d, 
Twenty thousand people had assembled to wel- 
come her, and they cheered her enthusiastically 
along the route to the palace. The date of the 
wedding was set for May 24th, the birthday of 





Queen Victoria. All the bells in the usually 


} 
| 


quiet suburb of Charlottenburg rang out at noon 
the announcement that the ceremony had begun, 
and after half an hour a salute of thirty-six guns 
told that the bride and bridegroom had exchanged | 
rings. Both the Emperor Frederick and the in- | 
valid Dowager Empress Augusta were present at | 
the ceremony, and among the distinguished guests 
were the Prince of Wales and the Grand-Duke 
Sergius of Russia; tlhe brother-in-law of the 
bride. 





TENNIS COSTUMES. 

\ JE give on page 401 illustrations of ten- 

nis gowns, hats, ete., from new English 
models furnished by the courtesy of the Messrs, 
Redfern. The blouses, coats, hats, and skirts 
are in the new shapes designed for the ap- 
proaching summer. Twilled wools, homespuns 
of rough surface, tennis flannels, and serge are 
the fabrics most used for such gowns, but cottons 
are also employed in ginghams and French twills, 
while the jaunty blouses are made of surah or of 


India silks, 





Fig. 1.—This tennis gown has a blouse and 
skirt of white flannel with a blue and white striped 
coat of twilled tennis cloth. The sash is of twill- 
ed silk, and the fisherman’s cap is of silk web- 
bing in biue and white stripes. 

Fig. 2.—This tennis gown has a blaizer and 
petticoat of red and white tennis flannel, and a | 
plain white apron with the revers marked off as | 
pockets for balls. 
serge like the apron, and has a striped belt, 

Fig. 3.—This tennis gown of cream white serge 


The blouse-waist is of plain 


has a smocked blouse, with the smoeking stitches 
around the neck and sleeves taken with bronze 
green silk. The skirt is fully draped, and the 
belt is a green silk belt ribbon. White felt sailor 
hat trimmed with green ribbon, on which tennis 
racquets are embroidered, 

Fig. 4.—This pretty gown has blue and fawn- 
colored spotted twilled silk for the blouse and 
lower skirt, with an apron and sash of cream | 
white serge. Red and white, blue and white, and | 
black and white silks are used for similar gowns | 
with always white for the apron and sash. The | 
pirate hat is a sailor shape with the brim cover- 
ed with white serge, and the crown with a fisher- | 
man’s cap of the spotted silk, 











FRANK HOLL, R.A. 
See illustration on page 400, 


NHERITED talent in art seems the exception 

rather than the rule, but it is easy to cite ex 
amples like those offered by the Weir and Smillie 
families in this country, or in England by the fam- 
ily of Landseer or Goodall, or that of Mr. Frank 
Holl, whose father was an engraver of distinction 
If Mr. Holl had carried out his recent plan, and 
made a visit to this country to paint portraits, he 
might have heard more of his “ natal day,’ which 
was July 4. He was born in London in 1845, ed 
ueated in the school of University College, and 
at the age of fifteen he entered the Royal Acad- | 
emy, where he won a silver medal in 1862, and 
about the same time received a commission for 
his first picture of “ A Mother and Sick Child.” 
Other medals were won, and the young student 
gained a small scholarship. 

Mr. Holl’s active professional life dates from 
1864, when he first appeared before the public at 
a Royal Academy exhibition. 
tures—a portrait anda genre ealled “ Turned out 
of Chureh.” 
ued his genre work, painting a girl gathering 
ferns, an artist submitting a picture to a patron, 
a convalescent, and a dreamer | fire. The 
latter two pictures attracted some attention. The 
portrait of the artist’s father, exhibited in 1868, 
was counted a striking work, but it failed to gain 
such substantial recognition as was bestowed, for 
example, upon Bastien Lepage’s portrait of his 
grandfather. The English taste inclines toward 
anecdotage, the sentimental, or the 
ind formal, and it for a picture 
characteristically English to gain for Mr. Holl the 
“two-vears’ travelling studentship.” This pic- 
ture, which was exhibited at Burlington House in 
1864, was entitled “ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away The father of the family has 
been taken away, and the eldest son, a young cler 


He sent two pic 


In the succeeding years he contin- 


va 


scholastic 


was reserved 





gyman, assumes his place at the head of the table, | 
and in his prayer utters the words adopted for 
the picture’s title. It was a picture which a 
French critic would take as a text for an essay 
upon English substitution of the literary, the di- 
dactic, and the moral for the artistic. 
picture illustrating a similar attitude on the part 
of the painter was called “ Better is a Dinner of 
Herbs where Love is than a stalled Ox and Hatred 
therewith.” 

By 1870 her Gracious Majesty the Queen was 
pleased to smile upon Mr. Holl, who painted for 
her Majesty a picture called “No Tidings from 
the Sea,” exhibited, in 1871, with another called 
“ Winter.” 
tures of a village funeral procession in the cl 
yard, of a young mother in a pawnbroker’s shop 
reduced to the necessity of pawning her wedding- 
ring, of a babe deserted and found by a police 
man, of “ Leaving Home,” and of a deserting sol 
dier under arrest. 
as truthfui and well painted, according to English 
standards, but they ean hardly be described as 
cheerful; and the same might be said of several 
later pictures, like the “ Leaving Home,” the 
“Committed for Trial— Newgate,” painted in 
1878, the year of the artist’s election as an Asso- 
ciate Academician, and “ Did you ever Kill any- 
body, Father ?” painted in 1884, the vear after he 
was chosen an Academician, Yet a French critic, 
M. Chesneau, found himself able to say of the 
Leaving Home”: “ As sentimentality is not al- 
lowed in French criticism, my excuse for entering 





These pictures are described 


“ 





into all these life-like and affecting details must 


Another | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
These works were followed by pic- | 
} 


“ 


395 
Mr. Holl— 
even to the 
is admirable.” 


the work by 


drawing, coloring, and arrangement, 


be that everything in 


last technical particulars 
Even the immed 
are pitched in a minor key 


iate surroundings of the artist 
His s 


by an architect, Norman Shaw, who has exerted 
much influen 





idio, designed 


ce upon modern architecture, is de 


scribed as having a monastic character. 2 


general tone 
the figure of the sitter 


fect so noticeable in his pictures 


is sombre, the light falling only on 
This causes the dark ef 
There are no 
rich hangings nor furniture, but the greatest so- 
briety prevails.” At Mr. Holl’s 


conspicuous work is in portraiture, and the pre 


present more 
sent London exhibition contains his portraits of 
Gladstone, Lord Snencer, Sir William Jenner 
Lord Brassey, and other notable 
The portrait of Mr. Glad 
arden, Was expected to be t 
exhibition, It 
According to the 7'rifn 


’ 
personages. 
Haw 


stone, painted it 
a “feature” 
has called forth severe criticism, 


e's London corre spondent 





“This is the Gladstone of the Tory imagination, 
full of wickedness and evil p , vindictive, 
cruel, passionately selhish, and vain A specta 
tor, adds the correspondent, exclaimed” that the 


artist had made Mr 
miter.” 
warmly praised. 


(rladstone look ike A dyna 
On the other hand, the portrait has been 
It is a at that M 

Holl’s work in portraiture shows great technical 
le English 
polities Mr. Gladstone would seem a dang 
subject 


reed least 


proficic ney. In the heated condition of 


rous 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
P. F. H.—A school-girl’s summer 
made up of gingham, percale, white muslin, ve 
ing, and checked or plaid woollen dresses Decollets 
dresses are at present only worn as full-dress ever 


wardrobe sho 1 
} 


toilettes, not by girls of sixteen years, but by ladies 


after they have been introduced in society. A bang 
slightly curled, with braided back hair, will be best at 
your age. 

Sunsoxniser.—You can use cashmere, either green or 
dark biue, with your checked silk. Have a polonaise 


ot the cashmere, or else a basque and pointed drapery 
with skirt like sample your 
them across each end with the narrowest carpet b 
dering. 


Mus. R. L. 


Roedar , . 
sorder rugs or 





We do not furnish addresses 

fancy re should supply materials for braid lace 
G. BE. C.—Get lighter striped silk, Bengaline, 

moire to combine with your brown poplin by design 


on page 245 of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXL. 
M.. 




















A serge or mohair dress for travelling and 
general wear, also a Challi and nuns’ veiling, will be 
the best choice for your summer at a qulet sea-side 
resort. 

E. A. H.—Brown or green serge or camel’s-hair, made 
with a kilt and jacket, and a white muslin blouse 
trimmed with embroidery, ll be dreasy for your boy 
of five years, if you braid the jacket prettily. 

ie Make your surah irely of the dotted 





pattern, trimming the skirt with rows of moiré rit 

Have a 

drapery 
S.A 


Do 
gathered pointed waist and sash, with pointed 
t pleated skirt 

i Do not send regrets to a wedding. M 
ly send your visiting card in a small card envelop (di 
rected to those who invite you) on the day of the wed- 
ding. 





Marsorix.—It has never been “the custom for the 
groom to pay for the wedding-cards,” but stationers 
Say it is done occasionally 

H.—Your blue wool is not too bright for a sea-side 
or mountain dress made with a kilt and yoke or blouse. 
waist trimmed with watered ribbon. If you like to 
Use it for a Wrapper Or a tea gown, the lace would an- 
swer for trimming 

CENTURY A professional cleaner will charge about 


half the price 
them by some 
new curtains, 


of your Madras curtains for cleani 
dry process, but they will then look li 
Auy ordinary laundress will destroy the 


I 


colors, 
F. J.—Do 


have portie 


> your foldir 
from jamb to jamb, 

things for European 
Subscriber” 


not ** decorate g-loors, but 
es hung 
WaANnnatine.—For 
travel read reply 


No, 15, Vol. XXI 


necessary 
to “Old in Bazar 


Take as little baggage as possi ‘ 


as you are charged extra for all weighing above a cer- 
tain amount, 
Miss C, S.—For a summer in Texas you w nee 





thin dresses of white muslin, gingham, and law 
with belted waists and full skirts, with sash r 
One black lace dress made in the Empire style, de- 
scribed in Bazar No, 18, Vol. XXL ,and an India silk 
might be added. For travelling bave a checked Chey 
iot of light quality made in plain tailor fashion. 

OLp Su usorther.—Get net to cover your black satin, 
and trim it with rows of ribbon instead of jet for y« 
ha “mourning summer are ss, 

FATALIST According to your descriptions 
dresses are good in style and color. Black 
used so much for trimming colored silks that the 
is becoming accustomed to the 


» mad 








your 
lace is now 

use of color under the 
The mahogany dress is not too 





entire dress of lace. 
guy for the street. 


Mary.—Bengaline and French lace, the latter 














te] 
trimming or in combination, will be your best choice 
a black silk dress to be worn all the year ro 

For white dresses get nainsook or sprigged mus e 
and make with a gathered belted waistand full tucked 
skirt, to wear with a ribbon belt and sash. You 
ladies do not wear wrappers, except in their bedrooms, 
when making prolonged visits, 

C. V. 8S. G. Susserisen.—It is always proper to be- 
gin a note toa young lady with the formula, “ t 
Miss Smith.” It is entirely a matter of tas with 
whom and how much you shake hands, and it makes 


no difference on which side of a lady you walk 

Ov Apminer.—It would pay you to send your white 
wool dress to a professional cleaner, inste 
ing and retrimming it 


Get Striped tennis cloth for a 


Wash 





tennis gown, with a white serge blouse and striped 
jacket Have a sailor hat covered on the brim 1 
white serge, and with a striped crown in the pointed 
shape like a fisherman's cap. See tennis costumes on 
page 401. A China si a bli act dag cas 





ss would be suitable 





mere dre or Sarate 
FLonencer.—For your black rhadzimir and your 
white wool dresses see illustrations on first page of 
Bazar No. 6,Vol. XXL. Your material and trimmings 
should be used at once, as they may go out of f n 








another season. Details of little boys’ piqué coats are 
given in Bazar No, 15, Vol. XX1. 
3. F. B.—Have your lace shawl with 

draped as a deep apron below a blouse-y ir 
piece lace in front of a wrapper or tea in 
silk or of snrah, black or dark blue er French gray in 
color, White Swiss muslin or nainsook, with bhand- 
run tucks, insertion, and Valenciennes lace, will be 


pretty for your summer loose basque; lavender or p 
blue or gray surahs are also made up in tucked basqa 
worn with or withont a belt. See desc ription in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. XXL. 

INVALID. As you can’t match your lace, get striped 
lace of an entirely different pattern, or else take plain 
and stripe it with narrow ribbon tor a 
or gathered waist over your satin lining. This 
ilso answer with the black faille skirts. A moiré 
* the brocaded velvet 


is not worn this season, but may be revived im the f 


4 


net 
basque 
will 


moiré 


hasque would be equally suitable 


ture when brocades return to tashion. The Gobelin 
blue silk skirt and its two waists are worth new black 
or écru lace or net for drapery and for trimming the 
waist. Instead of the twilled bine cotton used by 


tailors, you should get fine blue Scotch ginghams, ei- 
ther plain, plaid, or striped, as they will certainly wash 
well. 
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HE cat, says M. Champfleury in his delight- 

ful book Les Chats, would seem to have 
been acclimatized in Egypt at the same time as 
the horse, viz., about the beginning of the New 
Empire, or 1668 B.c. 

There appears to be no doubt that the ancient 
Egyptian cat was a tabby; rather longer in the 
leg and lighter in color, perhaps, than our own 
cats, but with hair of the same length, and not 
furry, like the Persian. 

Paintings and statuettes of striped cats fre- 
quently oceur, but nowhere are tortoise-shell or 
plain black or white ones found; and the Egyp- 


| 
{ 


tians, so conventional often in their treatment of | 


the human figure, are,on the contrary, so invari- 
ably realistic and true to nature when they deal 
with the animal world, that it is impossible to 
suppose they would not have painted truly any 
other markings if they had existed. 

The goddess Bast, or Pasht, was a cat, and be- 
ing under her protection and types of her, all 
cats were sacred. During life they were treated 
with respect, and their personal safety was 
guaranteed by rigorous laws; and when dead, 
they were buried with solemnity. They wore 
ear-rings in their ears and necklaces about their 
necks; but whether this honor was accorded to 
all cats, or only to those of high degree and ex- 
ceptional sanctity, is uncertain, as only some of 
the statuettes show these ornaments, while some 
have also a jewel on their foreheads. Figures of 
cats were kept in the house and buried in the 
tomb, and trinkets representing both the goddess 
and the cat, pure and simple, were worn upon 
the person, and were, no doubt, indicative of a 
special devotion on the part of the wearer. 

Besides, however, the religious dignity of rep- 
resenting Bast, they also had a very practical use, 
and Diodorus Siculus says that the cat owed to 
its usefulness in the destruction of noxious rep- 
tiles the reverence it received. They were large- 
ly used for sporting purposes, for the capture 
and retrieving of wild fowl, ete. A beautiful 
picture of this mode of taking game is to be 
found in the British Museum. In it the cat 
clings to the bending stems of the papyrus, hold- 


ing a goose in her mouth, and with two other | 


birds in her claws. In the rest of the picture, of 
which part only is shown here, the fowler himself 
is seen standing up in his boat, apparently about 
to cast an instrument not unlike a boomerang, 
grasping in his other hand three birds of the wad- 
er tribe; at his side is his wife, and at his feet 
crouches a slave girl, Other paintings exist of a 
similar kind, showing cats about to spring into 
the water after their quarry, This is remarkable, 
when we recollect the intense hatred of our mod- 
ern cats to that element, and is, perhaps, evidence 
in favor of the scientific speculation that the cat 
was originally a fishing animal. 

The drawing, too, of the battle of the cats and 
the rats in the Turin Papyrus may be taken as 
an allegorical allusion to their taste for a more 
domestic form of sport, and proves that their 
sanctity did not prevent their attending to what 
may be called their legitimate business. 

“ According to Horapollo,” says Champfleury, 
“the cat was adored in the temple of Heliopolis 
consecrated to the sun, because the pupil of its 
eye dilates and contracts according to the height 
of the sun above the horizon, and it is from this 
peculiarity a type of that marvellous orb.” And 
again: “ Plutarch in his treatise on Isis and Osiris 
relates that the head of a she catis placed on the 
top of the sistrum (often shown in the statues of 
Bast) as an emblem of the moon, because she 
has a variegated skin and because she works at 
night, and also because of a peculiarity in her 
mode of reproduction. She gives birth first to | 
one kitten, then to two, then to three, then to | 


four, and so on, up to seven, which makes twenty- 
eight in all, a number equal to the days of the 


month.” “This,” says Plutarch, “ smacks of the 
fabulous,” and he adds, “ but it is a fact that the 
pupils of her eyes become larger at the full-moon 
and diminish in size at its waning.” Thus 
while Horapollo sees a mystic analogy between a 
cat’s eye and the sun, Plutarch sees a likeness to 
the moon. 

Without examining more closely than can be 
done here the system, as far as it is known, of 
Egyptian sun worship, it would be difficult to 
show the exact position occupied among the di- 
vinities by Bast, and her relation to Ptah, or Ra, 
the sun, but it may suffice to say generally that 
she was the Egyptian Diana and the goddess of 
light. 

A curious inscription of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
representing the eat decapitating a serpent typi- 
fies the triumph of light over darkness. 

Bast was also the evening, while Sekhet, the 
lion goddess, was the morning. These two are 
frequently confused, and are represented in statu- 
ary under the same form. The large black 
basalt statues, of which there are so many in the 
British Museum, both seated and standing, are 
examples of great interest. They have mostly 
the disk of lunar divinity above their heads, and 
the urvus, or royal asp, above the forehead, 

Champtleury mentions the existence of several 
funerary statues of women which bear the in- 
scription Techau, the she cat, in token of their 
being under the patronage of the goddess, and he 
remarks that many a man nowadays calls his 
wife “Ma chatte,” in ignorance of its hieratic 
meaning. 

But not only individuals were dedicated to 
Bast ; we know that she had a town of her own, 
Bubastis, especially devoted to her worship. The 
site has been recognized in the mound of Tel 
Basta, east of the delta, near the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile, and has, indeed, been recently ex- 
plored. 

Cats were sometimes sent to the sacred city to 
be buried, especially those that had been venera- 
ted in the temples of Bast. So were ibis sent to 
Hermopolis, and men to Abydus, in order that 
they might rest in the same grave with Osiris ; 
but this translation of the remains was exception- 
al, and the result probably of special wishes or 
devotion. 

As to the cat’s name, the author of Les Chats 
says: “The ancient rituals in the Louvre give 
Mau, Mai, Maau, and some Egyptologists have 
read Chaou, but it ought to be read Maou, and is 
one of the examples of onomatopeeia so frequent 
in primitive tongues.” 

The father of history, Herodotus, has some- 
thing to tell us about cats. He says: “ Whena 
house caught fire the only thought of the Egyp- 
tians was to preserve the lives of their cats, 
Ranging themselves, therefore, in bodies round 
the house, they endeavored to rescue these ani- 
mals from the flames, totally disregarding the de- 
struction of the property itself; but, notwith- 
standing all their precautions, the cats, leaping 
over the heads and gliding between the legs of 
the by-standers, rushed into the flames as if im- 
pelled by Divine agenev to self-destruction ; and 
when an accident of this kind happens, a deep 
sorrow takes possession of the Egyptians. 

“When a cat dies a natural death the people 
of the house shave off their evebrows, but if a 
dog dies they shave the head and the whole 
body.” All the provisions in the house, too, were 
thrown away, as having become unlawful food. 

As we have said, there were some cats kept 
especially for veneration in the temples of Bast, 
and Herodotus tells us of these and of sacred 
animals generally, that not only were necessary 








provisions given them, but luxuries also, 
which they were incapable of appreciating. 
They were bathed, anointed, perfumed— 
they had rich carpets and ornamental fur- 
hiture, and females of their own species 
given them, which were chosen for their 
beauty. The cats and ichneumons were fed 
on bread sopped in milk, and on Nile fish cut into 
strips, and when dead they were embalmed with 
oil of cedar and aromatic spices. 

Diodorus Siculus says that any one who killed 
a cat or an ibis was condemned to death, and 
that it was found impossible to save the life even 
of a Roman citizen who had accidentally commit- 
ted this offence. When one thinks of the privi- 
leges and immunities attached to the title of 
“Civis Romanus,” this is sufficient to show the 
rigor of the law and the strength of popular feel- 
ing. 

The populace, indeed, generally lynched the 
malefactor, without waiting for a form of trial, 
so that “for fear of such a calamity, if a person 
found one of these animals dead he stood afar 
off, and crying with a loud voice, made every 
show of grief, and protested that he had found it 
lifeless.” Even in times of famine, when in their 
extremity they were driven to eat human flesh, 
the Egyptians preserved their cats. 

In the illustration we see an unfortunate cat- 
slayer chained by the neck under the tall statue 
of the cat goddess, her praises, in the usual for- 
mula, inscribed at her side. He is pilloried out 
there in the blazing sun, with the flies (Egyptian 
flies!) in a cloud round his head and round the 
body of the victim—the “ corpus delicti”—by his 
side—an object of execration to all men. 

He is stripped of his outer tunic of muslin, of 
his collar of ‘beads woven in patterns, of his 
bracelets, of his rings, and lastly of his wig, for 
the ancient Egyptian, as a rule, shaved his head 
as clean as a billiard ball, and wore, at least in 
the higher class, a most elaborate coiffure—on 
the top and as far as the ears the wig was a 
thick mass of curls, and below, down to the 
shoulders, hung a close row of small plaited tails. 
This was the wig of a gentleman; that of an in- 
ferior was the same without the tails. 

Another illustration shows a lady going into 
mourning for the death of her favorite cat by 
shaving off her evebrows. She too has her wig 
off, for women as well as men shaved the head. 
Paintings exist which show women with their 
natural hair in long plaits, but wigs would seem 
to have been generally worn. 

The wig used by women was simpler and more 
graceful than that of the other sex, being merely 
the hair combed straight and arranged in long 
flat plaits, which begin close to the head ; these 
are sometimes rather broad, but more often nar- 
row and very numerous, as may be seen in the 
head-dress of the slave girl in the drawing. This 
was encircled generally with a wreath of lotus 
buds, and one or two fully open flowers were 
pinned across the top of the head so as to hang 
over the forehead. Sometimes, however, as in 
mourning, a simple fillet was worn. 

The lady holds her razor in her hand, and ex- 
amines in the mirror held by the slave girl the 
effect of the sacrifice which custom has 
required of her, and, truth to say, accord- 
ing to our ideas her style of beauty is 
not one which can afford to be placed 
under many such disadvantages. 

The objects of the toilette lie about, 
the tweezers exactly like our own, the 
razor very similar, only pointed instead 
of round at the end; the reed box for 
the paint-brushes—for Egyptian ladies 
“made-up” regularly—and the indis- 
pensable perfume spoon, carved in wood, 
in the form of a bunch of lotus. 

An Egyptian lady wore slippers, and 
these were embroidered in graceful pat- 
terns, and when in mourning, as on this 
occasion, but one garment, a petticoat, 
or sack, as it has been called, beginning 
below the bust, and reaching to the feet. 
It was gathered together in large broad 
pleats in front, and kept up by straps 
across the shoulders. 

The necklaces were of various kinds, 
from simple strings of the beautiful 
turquoise blue and carnelian beads to 
elaborate collars, row upon row, of pre- 
cious stones and enamelled lotus, 

In another drawing a girl pays the 
last token of respect to a sacred cat. 
The mummy—if it were not a bull to 





say so—might be described as lying in 








state under a funeral canopy in the antechamber 
of the tomb: the mummy pit to which it will 
presently be consigned to keep company with 
its forefathers is below. 

The girl offers incense while she makes her 
petition for its happiness, and she and other dev- 
otees have provided for its future wants: they 
have brought great jars of water and milk for 
its spirit to drink, and pigeons and fish and mum- 
mied provisions for it to feast on in the other 
world. 

The mummy cat is a grotesque object; with 
its shrunken features tightly swathed in cloth, 
it has an oddly human look, and in the collec- 
tion in the British Museum may be seen many 
such caricatures of ourselves, 

The swathings of the bodies are of narrow 
strips of cloth, pleated in patterns, a different 
one for each mummy. The colors of the cloth 
are now two, reddish-brown and drab, and the 
heads in some cases show signs of having been 
painted. In some instances the body was en- 
closed in an outer mummy case, but this honor 
was most likely reserved for sacred cats, These 
cases were painted, and divided in half down the 
centre like a bullet-mould, the head being some- 
times separate. 

Thebes appears to have been a favorite bury- 
ing-place for cats, and we know already that 
they were sometimes sent to Bubastis. Dogs, 
snakes, ibis, cats, ichneumons, and shrew-mice 
have been found buried in the same pit, but in 
the animal tombs recently opened the cats were 
all piled together in one chamber, while another 
was filled with crocodiles, and a third with ibis. 

The love of the cat still lingers in Egypt, and 
Wilkinson says that in his time every day at the 
palace of the Cadi and the Bazar’of Khan Kha- 
leel a free ration was distributed to the cats, and 
a cats’ home is said to exist now for the mainte- 
nance of old and deserted animals. 

It is curious, too, that while a dog is an abom- 
ination to a Mussulman, he will allow a eat to 
feed from the same dish as himself, and to play 
with his children, and women convicted of con- 
jugal infidelity are thrown into the Nile tied up 
in a sack with a she eat. 

M. Presse d’Avennes gives an account of a 
quaint superstition: ““ When a woman has given 
birth to twins, boys or girls, the last born of the 
two (whom they call ‘ baracy’), and sometimes 
both, have at times an irresistible craving for 
particular eatables, and in order to satisfy more 
easily their desires they assume the shape of 
different animals, especially of the cat. During 
the transmigration of the spirit into another 
shell the human body is as a corpse, but when 
the spirit has satisfied its desires it retakes its 
proper form.” 

He continues: “ Having one day at Luxor kill- 
ed a cat that was continually making inroads 
upon my larder, a drug merchant of the neigh- 
borhood came to me in a state of great alarm to 
entreat that I would spare these animals, for he 
said that he had a daughter who had the misfor- 
tune to be ‘baracy,’ and that she was often in 
the habit of assuming the shape of a-cat to eat 
my pudding.” 














JUNE 16, 18s. 
THE CORE OF THE HOUSE. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

TP.HE core of the house, the dearest place, the one 

| that we all love best, 

Holding it close in our heart of hearts, for its com- 
fort and its rest, 

Is never the place where strangers come, nor yet 
where friends are met, 

Is never the stately drawing-room, where our trea- 
sured things are set. 

Oh, dearer far, a8 the time recedes in a dream of 
colors dim, 

Breathing across our stormy moods like the echo of 
a hymn, 

Forever our own, and only ours, and pure as a rose 
in bloom, 

Is the centre and soul of the old home nest, the 
mother’s darling room. 


We flew to its arms when we rushed from school, 
with a thousand things to tell; 

Our mother was always waiting there, had the day 
gone ill or well. 

No other pillow was quite so cool, under an aching 
head, 

As soft to our fevered childish cheek, as the pillow 
on mother’s bed 

Sitting so safely at her feet, when the dewy dusk 
drew nigh, 

We watched for the angels to light the lamps in the 
solemn evening sky. 

Tiny hands folded, there we knelt, to lisp the nightly 
prayer, 

Learning to cast on the Loving One early our load 
of care 

Whatever the world has brought us since, yet, pure 
as a rose in bloom, 

Is the thought we keep of the core of the home, 
the mother’s darling room. 


We think of it oft in 

lifetime’s Inter day, 

Around our steps when the wild spray beats, and 
the mirk is gathering gray 


the glare and heat of our 





As once to the altar’s foot they ran whom the 
menacing foe pursued, 

We turn to the still and sacred place where a foe 
may never intrude, 

And there, in the hush of remembered hours, our 


failing souls grow strong, 

And gird themselves anew for the fray, the battle of 
tight and wrong, 

Behind us ever the hallowed thought, as pure as a 


rose 


in bloom, 


Of the happiest place in all the earth, the mother’ 
darling room 

We've not forgotten the fragrant sheaves of the 
lilacs at the door, 

Nor the ladder of sunbeams lying prone on the 
shining morning floor 

We've not forgotten the robin'’s tap at the ever 
friendiy pane, 

Nor the lilt of the little brook outside, trolling its 
vay retrain. 

How it haunts ns yet, in the tender hour of the 
sunset’s fading blush, 

The vesper-song, so silvery clear, of the hidden 
hermit-thrash ! 

All sweetest of sound and scent is blent, when, pure 


as a rose in bloom, 
We think of the spot loved best in life, the mother's 
darling room, 


Holding us close to our best in life, keeping us back 
from sin, 

Folding us yet to her faithful breast, oft as a prize 
we win, 

The mother who left us here alone to battle with 

and strife 

Is the guardian angel who leads us on to the fruit 
of the tree of life. 

Her smile from the heights we hope to gain is an 
ever-beckoning lure; 


care 


4 
5 


We catch her look when our pulses faint, nervin 
us to endure. 

Others may dwell where once she dwelt, and the 
home be ours no more, 

Sut the thought of her is a sacred spell, never its 
magic oer. 

We're truer and stronger and braver yet, that, pure 
as a rose in bloom, 

Back of all struggle, a heart of peace, is the mother’s 
darling room, 





A SOLITARY PASSENGER. 
By LUCY RANDALL COMFORT 

Ta 10.50 train from White Peak was late 

that snowy February night. It never was 
what one would call a painfully prompt train, 
but to-night it was fuli fifty minutes behind its 
usual time, and the telegraph operator had near- 
ly fallen asleep behind the pane of ground glass 
over which the word “ Tickets” was inscribed in 
a half-civele, and toward which. a most inartisti- 
cally foreshortened hand was depicted as extend- 
ing a gilt finger for the enlightenment of the 
general public. 

Not that the Big Pine telegraph office was o1 
dinarily opew at so late an hour as this. Seven 
o'clock was the usual period of elosing. Nor had 
Eunice Barlow any official right to the tall wood- 
en stool behind the semicircular gilt legend re- 
ferring to “Tickets.” In a manner she had 
had greatness thrust upon her. Old Mr. Petty- 
clove, who represented the naajesty of the rail- 
way company in this particular spot, had gone 
home in the early dusk with a, raging facial neu- 
ralgia, and in common humanity Eunice could 
not have refused temporarily 20 assume his posi- 
tion with its duties, 

“Tt will only be another hour of work,” she 
told herself, cheerfully, as she put an additional 
log of frost-fringed wood into the little air-tight 
stove. “ When the 10.50 has passed, I ean shut 
up the place and go home. | There are only two 
night freights, and the comductors on both of 
them have keys to the freight-house.” 

But in the course of these sanguine medita- 
tions Eunice had neglected to take into account 
the driving snow-storm, and the consequent 
“block” along the rails 








and she was beginning 
to glance rather anxiously at the unmeaning dial 
of the wooden clock on tlie pine shelf above her 
head, for she would have to walk nearly half a 








mile through the lonely wooded road ere she 
could reach her home, after the station was shut 
for the night, and she had a plump, timid-natured 
little mother sitting beside the fire, who was sure 
to imagine all sorts of possible and impossible 
horrors if Eunice chanced to be a few minutes 
behind the regulation time of arriving at the 
door-step. 

“T wish,” Miss Barlow mused, “that I had 
thought to ask Mr. Pettyclove to send his boy 
Zenas over to tell mother that I was likely to be 
detained a little. But there! the train can’t be 
long now.” 

Outside, the wind howled like an infuriated de- 
mon in the worst possible of tempers. The tops 
of the pine-trees kept up a constant moaning, 
like the waves of some black-green sea. Within, 
the clock ticked lustily on, the logs of wood 
crackled and sputtered in the stove, and Eunice 
Barlow yawned over her paper-covered Jvanhoe, 
with a growing indifference to the fate alike of 
the fair-haired Rowena and Rebecca the beautiful. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the tiniest 
sound, like ghe throbbing of some small silver 
heart. Eunice jumped up, instinetively obedient 
to the call of her autocrat, the telegraph. 

“ A message!” she thought. “ And at this time 
of the night! Well, wonders never will cease.” 

A message it was; to Peter Pettyclove, station 
agent at Big Pine station. 


“Defaleation in 
train 21. 
coat. 


Homer Bank. Detain pas- 
Small, dark, wearing fur- 
Keep in custody until further 

H. V. Carter, 

Chief of Police at White Peak.” 


senger 
trimmed 
notice. 


on 


Almost before she had deciphered these words, 
Eunice Barlow telegraphed back “ All right”; 
and once more the small silver heart left off its 
tumultuous throbbings. And not until then did 
the telegraph operator realize what a very pecul 
iar position she was in. All alone at Big Pine 
station, and officially authorized, in right of her 
substitution, to arrest a bank defalcator on the 
spot! 

Even while she pondered on this unexpected 
state of things there was curious thrill and 
tremble of the floor under her feet; a 
shrill steam-whistle rising above the sustained 
roar of the tempest, The 10.50, officially known 
as No. 21, was swinging around the curve. 

In an instant Eunice Barlow was out in the 
deep snow of the rude board platform with the 
lighted lantern in her hand. 
the train was not at all surprised to see her there. 
He knew that Peter Pettyclove was old and feeble, 
and a spirited young female telegraph operator 
is rated at her ful! value in the Big Pine section 
She tried to signal to him that she wanted to 
speak to him, but the blinding snow drove its 
shroud-like sheets between them. He smiled and 
nodded to her in the aggravating way that men 


a 
beams 





have when they are particularly obtuse, shouted 
some incomprehensible comment on the weather, 
helped to loosen the brakes, and was an eighth of 
a mile up the track before Eunice’s lantern light 
fell on a single black figure, its hat pulled over 
its eyes, its fornf closely buttoned up in— 
trimmed overcoat! 

“Is this the station ?” said a low, well-modu- 
lated voice, which gave Miss Barlow the idea that 
the unhappy victim of justice was a gentleman 
born and bred. ‘“ Where are the porters? Upon 
my word” (looking around after a bewildered 
fashion), “I’m afraid they've forgotten to put off 
my luggage. Isn't there a fire 
abouts ?” 

Eunice Barlow looked solemnly at him as she 
opeued the door into the bright, cheerfully light- 
ed little station. Yes, the te legraphed deserip- 
tion had been correct. He was small and dark, 
and, poor fellow! he looked as if he was half 
frozen to death. But now arose the perplexing 
question, how was she to “detain him” ? 

“T can lock him into the ticket office,” she 
thought to herself. “ He will be safe enough un- 
til Mr. Pettyclove comes in the morning. 
poor fellow! I do feel sorry for him.” 

The solitary passenger fell headlong into the 
trap laid for him by the telegraph operator. He 
walked directly into the ticket office, and sat down, 
with a weary sigh, on the tall wooden stool which 
had lately served Miss Barlow as a throne of of- 
fice. 

“Only about as old as our Victor would have 
been had he lived,” thought Eunice. “Oh, I 
wonder what sinister influence led him into this 


a fur- 


somewhere here- 


Sut, 





terrible mistake! I wonder— You are mis- 
| taken, sir,” she said, aloud, in answer to his re- 
iterated questions. ‘There are no porters here. 
There is no hotel nearer than the Pine Barrens, 
four miles away. The agent is detained at home 
by sickness, and I am the telegraph operator, on 
duty in his absence.” 

The stranger uttered a long, low whistle. “I 
think,” said he, “I must have managed to alight 
at the jumping-off place of all the world. What's 
to be done, I wonder ?” 

He looked so cold, so youthful, so utterly des- 
olate, that Eunice Barlow’s heart bled for him 
in his solitude and peril. 

“Even if he has gone wrong,” she pondered, 
with all a young girl’s optimism, “he may do 
better if he can only get a chance. After all, / 
am not the station agent. How can they expect 
me, ® woman, to usurp the place of the officers 
of the law? I could detain him perfectly well, 
but—”’ 

“Can you tell me,” pleaded the solitary pas- 
, ‘where I can get a night’s lodging and 
something to eat? 





It is six hours since we left 
the supper station, and I am just recovering from 
a siege of malarial fever. Surely there must be 
some one around here who could act as my guide.” 

“There is no one here but me,” said Miss Bar- 
low, locking the cash drawer, and preparing to 
extinguish the one reflector-lamp that glowed 
above the new arrival’s head. “ 





3ut if vou choose 
! to go home with me, 1 dare say my mother will 


HARPER’ 


The conductor of . 


S BAZAR. 


give you some supper and a bed. Our house is 
the nearest to this place. And to-morrow” 
with a somewhat significant pause—‘‘ you can 
begin a new career.” 

“I’m awfully obliged to you,” said the gentle- 
man, jumping up with alacrity. “ But how many 
per week these Westerners count 
I've no objection, for my part, to the 
old one continued.” 


careers do 


upon ? 


Miss Barlow’s face remained inexorably grave. 
She considered it no part of her duty to counte- 
nance flippancy like this. She locked the sta 
tion, and hung the key on its hooked nail close 
within the latticed casement outside, where winds 
could not hurl it away nor storms disturb it, be 
fore she said, quietly: “This way, please. The 
lantern will light you sufficiently if you are a 
little careful; otherwise you will find the way 
rather steep and harrow down the bill. You 
are perhaps unaware that a telegram describing 
your personal appearance has just come in from 
the White Peak office 

“A telegram! By Jove, the whole thing is 
out, then !” 

He spoke quickly ; there was genuine disgust 
| and dissatisfaction expressed in every feature of 











a responded the telegraph operator, * the 
thing is out. 
correct.” 


whole Your conjecture is quite 

“ Does—I beg your pardon, but really this is 
a matter of some importance to me—does any 
one know it besides yourself ?” 

bee No.” 

= 
emphasis 

“Yes, vou may depend 
} “Thanks, awfully!’ 
fervor. 


may depend on you ?’—with imploring 


on me.” 





’ declared the stranger, with 
“ You see, it makes it very unpleasant to 
have these things talked about.” 

“T should think it might’”—frigidly 

* And I had counted on remaining strictly in- 
cognito.” 

A 
ing how her strange companion could speak so 
ly of “these things.” ‘ Was he utterly dead 
to all shame?” she thought. The strange com- 
panion,in the mean time, was secretly marvelling 





So I should imagine. 


brief silence ensued. Ennice was wonder 


coo 








at the ease and lightness with which this extraor- 
dinary girl stepped out through the snow-drifts. 
A perfect Amazon,” he said to himself; 
“and a pretty one too. Why don’t she keep 
talking? I like the &mbre of her voice; it’s a 


regular contralto.’ 

At length he broke the silence. 
ry that bag for you ?” said he. 

“Do what is in this bag? 
counter-questioned. 

“ Haven't the least idea,” he responded. 

“The money taken in over the ticket desk 
to-day, and the keys of the cash drawers. l am 
responsible for all of it.” 

* Indeed ? 
same? 
lantern.” 

“Yes,” 


you 


“Can't I car 


you know > she 


Sut couldn’t I carry it, just the 
You have enough to do to manage the 


assented Eunice, “ you may carry it, if 
it will certainly give me a 
chance with the lantern. You see 
you > 

“ Much obliged, I'm sure. 
farther to go?” 

“No; you could see the light down in the val 
ley now if your eyes were keen, and if the suow 
didn’t drive so fast.” 

“7 to observed the young man, 
after another interval of silence, during which 
runching of their feet in the snow and the 

persistent howling of the wind was all that broke 

the spell, “ that they put a great deal of responsi 
| bility on young women in this part of the world.” 
| “A good deal of it is forced upon them, and a 
good deal they assume themselves,” said Eunice 
Barlow, composedly. “I am willing to admit 
that I have taken a heavy responsibility on my 
self to-night.” 

“Eh?” 

“ And I think,” she added, turning her calm 
gray eyes upon him with a light as steady as that 
of the lantern, “that you know what it is.” 

The strar “T wonder,’ 
he said to himself, “if Iam all alone upon this 


please ; better 


that I trust 


Have we much 


” 
seems me, 














ger looked surprised. 


midnight road with a mad woman. 
look unpleasantly like it.” 

“ Understand,” added Miss Barlow, “ that if I 
take you home to-night and shelter you, I must 
have vour promise ag 

“The deuce vou must!” cried the young man, 
waxing more and more uneasy. “ Oh, I Say, now, 
this isn’t fair!” 

“Never to repeat the offence! 

“]T won't if 1 know myself.” 

“To turn over a new leaf from this time 
ward,” she pursued, vigorously. 


It begins to 


” 


for- 


I'm blessed 
gasped the solita- 
ry passenger, breathing hard, as he breasted all at 


“ The new-career question again ! 
if I know what all this means,” 


once the tlying shrouds of snow, the keen tooth 
of the west wind, and the perplexing problem put 
forth by the fair guide. For fair she was; he 
could see as much as that for himself, 
“ Equivocation is entirely useless,” said Eunice, 
“You know perfectly well what I mean. 
iven vou a chance for freedom ; 


severely 
I have g 
is still better, fame and characte: 
this chance does not pass unimproved 
“Mad!” muttered the to himself; 
very mad ! Entirely a hopeless case, I should 
I wonder if there really was a telegram, or 
if that is merely a part of her brain disorder? I 
wonder if I'd better keep on with her, nobody 
knows whither, or cut and run for it, snow-storm 
and all?” 

“There is no mitigating your offence,” gravely 
proceeded Miss Barlow. “ Mind, I assert ¢hat at 
But, as I said before, I am 


for what 
See to it that 


stranger 


“ 


say. 





the very beginning. 
willing to give you one more chance 
“Verv kind of you, I’m sure,” hopelessly mur- 


mured the young man, ‘“ But would it be con 





sidered intrusive if I 
fence is?” 
“You have base 


ployer’s money,” said 


with your em 
th 


y absconded 
Euni 
justice 


you are a bank defaleator.’ 


w the 





freezing 
sternness of idealized “in other words, 

ph ON I'm not,” stoutly asserted the stranger 
“T beg pardon for ex 
all a mistake f 





tradieting you, but that’s 
inning to end. I'll stand 


rom be 


a great deal, but I won’t stand such names as 
that.” 
“This is searcely a fair return for my treat- 


ment of you,” said Eunice 
“ Deceit added to crime 
“Oh, come, now, won't fellow a 
ittered her “As the 
school-books say, ‘ Strike, but hear.’ P've nobody’s 
money but my own, I 
don't about your banks nor their 
defalcators. 


, With some contempt 


you give a 


chance?” 1 companion, 
ind not too much of that 
know anything 
I’ve been only two weeks in 
’s the 


Irnest ‘I 


your 


snowiest climate go 





ing. ' insallon, and I was to 
have been met at 
of the Four-Hundredt 

Eunice Barlow ze 
ment. “Sir E she cried. “T 
Englishman who was coming out here to hunt 
buffalo, and follow 


» station by Colonel Copley 


h Cavalry.” 
a little shriek of an 


FAVE 





nest Tinsallon !” 


ie 


up the line of the Pine River ? 

sut you have alighted at the wrong station; you 

should have stopped at Pine Barracks, seven 
miles beyond here 

“T heard the conductor bawl out ymmething 

about pines of. one sort or another,” said the 


Briton. 
stop to discriminate, 
| 


Ke, 


young “T was dead sleepy, and didn’t 
and I serambled off 
I? Sut, all the same, 
it’s awfully good of you to offer to conduct me t 
a place of Christian shelter.” 

“ And / have made 
‘ J ist 


there was a message 


So 


I’ve made a mista have 


o 
1 mist said Eunice, 
train came in 
Pine station 

who was said 


ike too,” 


with a gasp. before you 
wired to Bi 


bank robber 





a message to detain a 
to be on the train. I was all alone, but I could 
have locked him into the ticket office pertect 
well. We Western girl 


emergency” 





re prepared tor 
some pride). 
sorry for you, you looked 
and I determined to give 

“For a new career,” 
with a gust of laug 





(with ‘But I was so 


so young and innocent; 


vou one more chance 


interrupted the stranger 





hter. 


‘The key to the puzzle! 
I see it all now. Don’t you know, I was begin- 
ning to think you must be And |} 
disagreeably near I came to being locked up, after 
all! 
to Really, now, if ever 
man had a genuine guardian angel, xg 
he added, as Eunice led into a pre 
little sitting-room hung with the last of the Chr 


a lunatie ow 
And the bank fe llow, whoever he is, seems 
have got off scot-free 
you are one 
tty 
st 
mas evergreens, and all aglow with red carpet and 


the way 


curtains, where a fire of logs burned on the open 
hearth, and a cozy meal was spread on the table 

Sir Ernest Tinsallon slept in the spare cham 
ber that night, was called by starlight, and break 
fasted at six o'clock the next morning,with 
telegraph ops 


the 
ator and her mother, and afterward 
accompanied her to the Rig Pine station, plunging 
hrough white 
} 


masses of snow-drift, and sliding 


school-bov fashion, across the mirror-like surface 
of frozen brooks. Mr. Pettvclove was there, with 
his face tied up in a spotted silk pocket-hand 
kerchief. There were also several telegrams 
awaiting the hand of he operator One was 
from the Chief of Police at White Peak, stating 


—rather late, perhaps—that the bank defaleator 
had at step, 
so to speak, of the train, surrendered himself to 
the local authorities. 


Colonel Copley 


the eleventh hour, and on the ver 


There was another, from 
the Four-Hundredth Cavalry 
inquiring if anything had been heard at Big Pi 
the 
overdue at the barracks 


“Only think,” said Miss Barlow, with a ] 


f 
of 


ne 


station of miss English baronet who was 





+] 
1 ie 


shiver, “if I had locked you up in the ticket 
office all night, what would Colonel Copley have 
said!” 


“ That, under the circumst , you had done 
no more than your country expected of you,” re 

turned Sir Ernest ‘But, I all thing 
was awfully plucky of you, Miss Barlow I don't 
girl that would have had the 


inces 


sav, this 
P 
know of an English 
courage to go through with it 
Ennice smiled a little 
Sir Ernest,” said she 
“ But [haven't thanked you half enough.” 


ing 
ing 


“Here is your train 


He 
both her hands, his fresh English 
face all eagerness. 


stood hold 


“Tt is quite unnecessary to say any more,” ob 
served Miss Barlow, quietly. 
egraph. 


“There is the tel 
I am wanted at my post of duty 
Good-by, Sir Ernest. 
journey.” 


now 
I wish you a very pleasant 


Sir Ernest Tinsallon went on his way into the 
blue, glittering cold of that peerless winter mort 
ing, with the pine-trees looking like Druids « 


lad 








in ermine robes, and the plains all sheeted in 
level pearl, and nice Barlow never saw him 
more. No, he did not come back to woo and 
wed her, as the hero of an orthodox love-tale 


should have done 


engaged 


He could not, being alread 
woman in England 
But he sent a superb hamper of game to Mrs 


to another young 


Barlow, in care of the telegraph oper itor at B y 














Pine station; and at many an English dinner 
table afterward he told the story of his midnight 
adventure in the wild West. 

“The prettiest girl you ever saw, by Jove!” he 
reiterated, in that earnest wav of his And the 
pluckiest! Joan of Are was nothing to her ] 
dreamed of her for a week afterward, wit 
swinging lantern and those it grav eves of 
hers, and the pretty little speeches about ‘turn 
ing over a new leaf’ that 1 Yes, 
I did: and [I’m not as ‘ v! even be 
fore Lady Tinsallon her Eh, Kate 

And the En sh bride lauched wood imoredly, 
and observed that, “to hear Sir Ernest talk, the 
American girls must be f fledged heroines 

* She was; I car our fur that,” sé Sir 





Ernest. 
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THE “GREAT ROCK ISLAND COOK BOOK.” 
he irene 


for this popular work will hereafter 
filled. The delay, of which some 
recent subscribers have had cause to complain, 


was due to the fact that the first edition of 
the revised issue (for 1888) was exhausted 
much sooner than anticipated. Another large | 
edition, however, has been printed and is now 
ready for delivery. Copies mailed, postpaid, 
at ten (19) cents (for postage) in stamps or 
coin Address, 
E. A. Hoisroox, 

Gen. Ticket and Passenger Agent, Chicago. 

Also, copies of the famous scientific series 
of Christmas Annuals, dedicated to the Boys 
and Girls of America — ‘Watt Stephens,” 

Voltagal,” “ Petroleum and Natural Gas,” and 
* Coal and Coke’*’—at ten (10) cents each.-[ Adv. ] 





TOURIST TICKETS. 

Tue Chicago and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany has placed on sale Tourist Tickets at re- 
duced rates to the principal resorts of the West 
and Northwest, including Wyoming, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Many of 
these excursion tickets give the holder the priv- 
ilege of going by one route and returning by 
another, and the favorabk vements in the 
matter of return limit, stop-over privileges, etc., 
commend them to the special attention of the 
tourist desirous of visiting the West and North- 
west, 


Colorado, 
and California, 


arran 


Full information can be obtained by addressing 


E. P. Wirson, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
—LAdv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wrnstow's Soorgine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





PREVENT DISEASE OF THE TEETH. 
Tur Prophylactic Tooth Brush. Adult's, Youth's, 
and Child’s sizes. Fall Directions with each Brush.— 
{Adv.] 





Brenert's Coooatne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree. —{ Adv.) 





Tue superiority of Burnett's Fravorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS 
GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & 0. Dorchester, Mass, 














INFANTILE 


Skin & Scalp 
CG ISEASES 
-cured by 3: 
CUTICURA 


Remedies. 


ae CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifyin 


ing the skin of children and infants and curing | 


torturing, disfiguring, itching, sealy, and pimply dis- 
eases of the akin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old 


age, the Curiouna Reme«pixs are 
infallible. 


Cutiouna, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiouna 
Resoivent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blvod diseases, from pimples 
to acrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicvra, 50c.; Soar, 
Resoivent, $l. Prepaid by the Porrxn Drug 
Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases 


25c.: 


AND 


” 


sr 
sa” 


Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and 
beautified by Curiouna Soar. 


“a 
“ea 


Kipney Pains, Backache, and Weakness cured 
by Curiovea Anti-Patn Piaster, an instanu- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


HAIR 


DR. DUVAL'S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


ON THE Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, grapes harm- 
less to the skin and free poisonous 
drugs ; specially prepared for alles” use 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permane nt: 


LIPS, 
ly remove the hair ; put up in plain 4 
FACE in tne form of a sealed letter. rice 
, fit,0° per packet. Sold by Druggists 
f you okanet get it at your druggist we 
— it by mail on receipt of price. 
ARMS, ne eeaal & CO. 
71 Park lace, w York. 
SUPE vaca UOUs ne AIR. 
‘Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige= 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
electricity nor any of the ad- 


vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juttan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

_ Boras. Bakine Powses Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


RIDLEY’S, 


Grand Street, New York. 


PRIGES THE LOWEST, 


Irrespective of the reductions made or 
advertised by competitors. 


STRAW GOODS. 


THE GREATEST ASSORTMENT IN 


THE CITy. 


PARASOLS. 


Extra fine lot fine silk UMBRELLAS, 26-inch Para- 
gon Frames and Gold Handles, $2 49. 

Special bargains in lace-covered PARASOLS, at 
$2 25. 

Fine 


Black Satin PARASOLS, Lined Silk and 


Lace 


PASSEMENTE- 





| 
PARASOLS, Paragon Frames and Fine Handles and 
Fine Black Satin PARASOLS, Handsome Sticks 
Effects, marked down from $15, 
Black Beaded JET PASSEMENTERIES, 3Sc., 50c., 
One lot Silk and Tinsel SKIRT PANELS, at 50c., 
PORTATION. 
22 inches wide, at 49c. a yard; worth $1 50 


Tassels, $1 75. 
and Paragon Frames, $1 25. 
$18, and $20 to. 
65c., to $7 a yard. 
worth $2 and $3. 
80 pieces all-silk changeable SURAHS, 58c. a yard 


Trimmed Lace, $1 87. 
GLORIA UMBRELLAS, 26-inch, with Paragon 

All our high-cost Fancy PARASOLS, em- 
TRIMMINGS. 
Black Beaded ORNAMENTED 
BRAIDED SETS, PANELS AND TRIMMINGS TO 

THREE SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
| New lines all-silk Plaid SURAHS (large designs), all 


Superior quality Satin Striped Brocade and Moire 
Frames and Gold and Silverine Handles, $1 49. 
bracing Rich Moire Silk and Handsome 
Black Beaded GALOONS, 45c., 59c., and $2 50. 
RIES, $1 25, $1 50, $2, to $3 a yard. 
MATCH, AT ONE THIRD ORIGINAL COST OF IM- 
27 pieces Black all-silk Brocade Grenadine SILKs, 
combinations, at 85c.a yard; worth $1 25, 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313. to 321 Grand &t.; 


56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST,, N. ¥. 


H ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 

Has few equals and no supertor in America, 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
| Elocution. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 
moderate. For circular, address 


REV. E. N, ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 





Ah me! she’s the sweetest of all sweet girls, 
And one bud is as pure as the row of pearls 
That lines her sweet mouth, 


When other 





while the other rose 
Gleams red like the gums which she smiling shows. 


JUNE ROSES. 


In the garden two roses hang side by side, 

One red and one white—in the bloom of pride— 
And they bring to my mind a maid so fair, 

\ My Lela dear with dark-brown hair. 


And the scent of the flowers on the air, 
Like her breath so fragrant and wondrous fair; 
But her sweetness is caused, so her rivals say, 
By the use of SOZODONT every day. 


Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


charms have faded, a sound, white set of teeth redeems the 
countenance, but they should be brushed every day with § 
order to keep them white, or to render them so. 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the choicest and purest ingredients for cleansing and 
preserving the teeth, hardening the gums, and imparting a DELICATE, 
COOL, AROMATIC FRAGRANCE to the mouth. 
become justly popular throughout the world, and has received the most 
flattering testimonials from. many distinguished Dentists, Physicians, 
Clergymen, and others, who have carefully tested its merits, 
long and regular use are enabled to recommend it with confidence. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


Sozodont, in 


Sozodont has 


and from 





_| What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


Tue CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR ee 





SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
iime ceased. CC, R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 





J.S. FRY & SONS, 

BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
Fst. 1728. 36 Prize Medals. 
Mfs. Chocolate and Cocoa. 
Fry’s Pure Chocolate for all 

domestic parposes — baking, 
making confectionery, or “ cho- 
colate”’—is the best in the world. 
% lb. cakes each wrapped. 
For sule by best retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by Austin 
Nionors & Co., Importers and 
e = Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


“BONNETS AND HATS 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Special attention given to out-of-town Orders. Send 
for “*‘HOW TO ORDER.” Mailed free on applica- 
tion. E. VAN VORST & CO., 


\0M EO PATH 
[oce. 











No. 43 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York. 








and over Raven 
Gloss has been in 
the market, and is yet unequailed. Preserves leather. 
Is an oil dressing. Economic al. Don’t take othe rs, 
ladies! represe mied to be “just as good or better.’ 
Allow no substituting. For sale everywhere. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., 71 Barclay St., N. Y. 
The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston ‘Traveller. 











The plates of Harper’s Weekly pre the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; fuil 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for L- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Panl, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of chargee Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan, 
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A FINE COMPLEXION 


Is “a thing of beauty and a joy forever,” 











but can never be attained or pre- 
served if Soaps are used containing an excess of alkali, such as is found in the 
majority of soaps. Innumerable testimonials from physicians and dermatologists 
attest that Pears’ is a pure Soap, contains little or no water, and no coloring 
matter, and is therefore well calculated to cleanse and purify, while the absence of 
all irritating substances tends to render it emollient and soothing to the most deli- 
cate skin. 


Mme. ADELINA PATTI, Mrs. LANGTRY, Miss MARY ANDERSON, 
and OTHER FAMOUS ARTISTES attest that PEARS’ SOAP is matchless for the complexion ; 
also many learned men, after most careful examination, have proclaimed in public that 
it is the best soap in the world. Among them may be named _ that eminent authority 
the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England; Professor John Attfield, F.R.S., &c.; Professor Charles A. Cameron, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.1., S.Sc.C., Cambridge University ; Dr. Redwood, Ph.D., F.C.S., F.I.C., &c.; 
Stevenson is ilies Ph.D., &c.: Charles R.C. Tichborne, LL.D., F.I.C., F.C.S., &c. 

PEARS’ SOAP has been established in London 100 years; it has received 15 Inter- 


Awards : 


on the skin, 


national it is made under Royal Warrant for the Prince of Wales, and its sale 


universal. 


Ye?> 


is The public should beware of many worthless imitations. 


ibe The Jungfrau, % SPECIAL PRICES, 


ch Lyon ae Kk Surah,) 
UR new knitted Seamless Suit for Miss anielSons » prose: DC. Le i}79c. 
and Girls, all sizes, from 4 to 18 years, a very | 





ll aill 
ul 






vlish and desirable ; garment at moderate cost, sold ‘inch Pure Silk Black Sure ’ |5O0c 
. 
22-inch 


| only at the we orth 69c 
‘ OFFER = i BC. 


DECIDED BARGAIN r.... =e 


Bf rg phd 4 $1. 39 
BLACK SILK. 


Scotch Gingham, at 18c.; we 
| NEARLY 50c. ON THE DOLLAR. | 


Printed Challies, 
Choice New 

Jinest quality Black Satin Rhadames, 

sold under $2.00, will be placed on 

sale for a few days, at 


$1.19 yard. 


The greatest Black Silk bargain ever seen. 


Elegant Form | - 


( BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


- Fimte d India 
lid designs, were $1.00. 


Will commence this week a 


GRAND CLEARING a | 


OF 


MUSLIN AND CAMBRIC | 


UNDERWEAR, 


Consisting of fine Lace and Embroidered Night 
Robes, Chemises, Drawers, Corsets, 
Dressing Sacks, ete. 

These goods constitute a surplus stock of the | 
newest and best goods of this season, and will be 
sold at an 

IMMENSE SACRIFICE, 
Also, 460 Dozon Fine 


CORSETS 


AT HALF 


Priestley’s 40-inch Silk - Warp) 
Black Henriettas, were $1.50. § 





Also the largest and best assortment 
| of Clothing, including x everything from 

HATS to SHOES, tor BOYS, G IRLS, 
and BABIES, at the lowest prices. 


Catalogues furnished, and mail orders carefully filled. 


BEST&CO 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


t 15c.; elsewhere, 18c¢ 
French Satines. 


Full lines of the celebrated “‘Rock Dye” Fast 
Black Hosiery, in Cotton and Lisle for Sum- 
mer wear. 


32 pieces 
never hefore 


Covers, and N. B.—To avoid delay, note the address, 


Le Boutillier 
_ Brothers, 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Dorhingtsy 





Dr. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


Is made from Sarsaparilla, Life-of-M an ge 
drink fo 











Washington St., BOSTON. 
Gro. W. Swett, M.D., Proprietor. 


PRICE, Juniper, bee mag en, etc ~ | & 
- — as pleasure, mildly acting man rye epi S the } 
i Ba saeh, LA er, and Kidneys in a healthy condition. VU 
The mater ai pat up in packages to make fiv ie ms 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 25e. By mail, 31e. 4 cackneus $1, Senet. 
= Put up at the New Enc WAND Boranio Deve yr, 245 


The most thoroughly Equipped 


HARPER'S RODS. 





Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.. .. $400 | 
HARPER'S WEEELY..........-02scececeeseces 400 | 
HARPER'S BAZAR ......ccccccccsrscccsceces 400 | 
HARPER'S YOUNG PHOPLE................- 


200 | 

| 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the 
Canada, and Mexico. 


United States, 





There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these | 
periodicals, They are as familiar as household words, | 
and are administered with such high humanity and | 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- | 
gines of civilization now in existence.—¥. Y. Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





aar- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 





HEALTH |} 
PERFECTLY 


COMFORT COMBINED IN 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
Bale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 
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Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 39th Annual Session opens October 4th. A 3 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
terms. Address Raouet L. Bowtry, M.D., Dean, N 
College Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia 


LADY AGERTS <2", secare 
{, permament 
fag employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters, Sample eutfit free, 
Address Cincinnat* Suspender 
Co.,l1 E.Ninth St.,Cincinuati,O. 


y 
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Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated | 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. 


You can live at home and make more ney at work for 


than at anything else i aii world. Bi ia er sex; all age: 
ly outfit Paes. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co. ay i ag a 235 


| Dry-Goods Establishment 


In America, of the very highest order. 
IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS 
OF THE 


Most Reliable and Highest Class of 
SILKS, DRESS FABRICS, 


and General Dry Goods. 


N26KN28 Cheuk St 
pecan atl 


SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 


by a lady of experienc 


ge pov shes ste , Without charge. Circular refe 

idres stirs A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N Y. City. 
| PURCHASING AGENC Baauloned io 
M. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York. 
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FACKTLE. 
“THE MONTH OF ROSES.” 
Gon® are the spring-time hours ; 
Gone are the spring-tide flowers. 
Enter the glories of summer; 
Exit the wiles of the plamber. 
List to the wild bees droning, 
Over the honey pots croning 
Bring forth the Panama hat; 
Bring forth the ball and the bat; 
Bring forth the hammock and fan, sir: 
Hail, June, month of the Cancer! 
Ss" eee 
THE WILY PORTER. 
Ricu Ou Lapy (entering palace-car). “1 want aseat 
on the shady side, porter.” 
Porrer. “* Impossible, madame 
you sit will be the sunny side.” 
The old lady gives him a dollar, and writes to the 
papers to complain of the overworked condition of 
the palace-car employés. 


On whichever side 


———< 


It is the popular belief that cold is a great contractor, 
while heat expands; and yet how radically at fault 
does the owner of ‘* houses for rent” find this scien- 
tific fact! A stone mansion valued at 
$800 through April and May, contracts 
into a $650 residence as the weather 
grows warmer, and when the thermom- 
eter registers 100° in the shade, the land- 
lord is pained to observe that it be- 
comes a tight fit for a $500 tenant. 
This is a phenomenon which is respect- 
fully submitted to the scientists. 

entcaasilirinctinninane 


The rural gentleman who purchased 
and set ont several hundred trees last 
autumn is now seized with an uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm because seven of 
them have put forth no less than three 
leaves each, 

ARTFUL. 

“ What a perfect picture Mrs. Mourn- 
ful ix this evening !” 
“Indeed yes. 

painted.” 


She is 

cememeraepeeaems 

NICELY PUT. 

** Now, Mr. Bjones,” said Mrs. Ring- 

finger, who was visiting Mrs. Bjones, 

“don’t try tobe polite. Do just as you 

would if we were not here, and we shall 
feel ever so much more at home.” 


exquisitely 


—————___—_ 


“The queerest thing about women’s 
bonnets, to my mind,” said Wilkins, “is 
that the smaller the bonnet the bigger 
the bill.” 

Some one says ‘it is dangerous to 
think.” This is true. The mirror 
whose life is given up entirely to reflec- 
tion is easily broken. 


——.»—___ 





A fashion note toYbe observed is that 
grass-widows should not wear weeds. 


pence 


THE 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE. 
Fiat-lunter. * And this, yon say, is the ice-box 2” 
Lanpiorp. * Yes, madam. 


box, although the last lady that was here used it for 
a servant’s bedroom.” 


HE GOT IT. 

“Can't you give a poor fellow a lift, madam 2?” asked 
a weary-looking tramp of the farmer's wife. 

“ Why, certainly,” said the kindly matron. And then 
she turned and called to the hired man to come and 
help the wanderer over the fence. 

REE: sehr 

* The chief use of the political club, Matilda, is to hit 
some other candidate over the head. You will notice 
that what is called Presidential timber will be much 
used in making the political club this summer, if you 
carefully observe the coming events which are now 
casting their shadows before.” 

RE RE EE 

When the poet called June the pearl of the year, he 
doubtiess alluded to the insignificant part the oyster 
plays when June comes round. 

coniatanaliieaionniad 

‘Your title to this property,” said the lawyer, “ re- 
minds me of the modern apartment-house, It has so 
many flaws in it.’ 


We call this the ice- | 





PEACE-MAKER 


A NATURAL REQUEST. 
Juver. * You are clearly guilty, prisoner. 
send you up to the Island for thirty days.” 
*nIsONER. **Can’t you make it sixty, your honor? 
New York is awful hot in July.” 


I must 


eaeme Ss * Sie 
AN UNLIMITED GAME. 

Mus. Tewxsnury Warp (about to give a ball). “1 
gave orders to Finnard to serve supper for at least 
eight hundred guests.” a 

Mr. Tewkssury Warp. * But, my dear, the limit, 
you know, is four hundred guests.” 

Mrs. Tewxsnury Warp. “ Yes, but there is no limit 
to the amount of supper that must be served.” 


siitaiiaiaihietadaeacitia 
Bad form—Chloroform, 
<ccincenitlltiaionieln 


SOMEWHAT UNREASONABLE. 
CountryMan (looking at stockings). ‘1 guess I'll take 
a pair o’ them fifteen cent ones, mister.” 
Draurr. “ Yes, sir; will one pair be enongh 2?” 
Countryman. “Plenty. Ye don’t expect a feller to 
load up on stockin’s with summer only ‘bout a month 
off, do ye?” 





ae 








A TEDIOUS WAIT. ° 
Young Man (at church door, waiting 
Sor his Sunday-night girl, to sexton). 
** Aren't the services nearly over?” 
Sexton. “* No, sir; the dominie has 
only just begun on his ‘lastiy.’” 


WISHED TO CONTINUE HER MUSIC. 








MISTRESS (to new girl). ‘I HAD TO DISCHARGE THE LAST GIRL ON ACCOUNT OF HER MUSICAL INCLINATION: 
WOULD INSIST UPON USING THE PIANO HERE, AND—” 
ATIF CLANCY (without turning round). “Ol DO NOT APPROVE AV SICH CONDUCT IN THE LADY, MUM. 


NOT INTRUDE AN TH’ PARLOR, NOR YERSELF, MUM; SO FER ME, YEZ KIN HEV TH’ PEANNY PUT IN TH’ KITCHEN. 
MUST CONTINUE ME MUSIC.” 


OF WOULD 


“ ew 


SHORT-LIVED MEMORY. 


Now that leases are signed and tenants securely fast- 
ened, the landlord assumes his wonted composure, and 
his anxiety to put two coats of paint on the exterior of 
his Queen Anne mansion abates to a considerable ex- 
tent. By October next he will have forgotten all 
about the new furnace and weather-strips, but the 
tenant will have the satisfaction of knowing that these 
things are only temporarily forgotten, and are sure to 
come back to him again about the middle of next 
April. 

A GENUINE TURNER. 

Ewer this is the oddest painting I ever own- 

ed. 

““ Why so, Bromley ?” 

“With this side up, it looks like a winter landscape ; 
turn the other end up, and it is a fakir with a flowing 
white beard.” 

“Bromley, you’ve got a prize! It's a genuine 
Turner.” 
ats 


The hungry politicians are now getting ready for a 
good feast of crow. This is what is meant when the 
papers say that so-and-so has decided to abide by the 
decision of the caw-cuss. Many prefer to assuage the 
pangs of hunger by an orderly meal, with this bird as 

the piéce de résistance, 1o bolting the 
ticket, which promotes indigestion. 
covsssininillliicenditiian 
A LINGERING PARTING. 

Op Man (from the floor above), * Is 
that young man still in the parlor, 
Clara ?” 

Youna Man (nervously). “ Yes, sir; 
but he is trying to get away.” 

—- oe 
HE COULD ONLY SURMISE. 

* Ah, Mr. Dumley,” said the widow, 
with a gush of tears, “if it were not 
for my children, life would have for me 
few charmeindeed! Yon do not know 
what a mother's love for her offspring 
ix.” 

“Ah, no, my dear madam,” replied 
Dumiley, with tender sympathy; “ Ihave 
never been a mother.” 

a ws t 
POFULAR PRICES, 

“There seems to be a very large con- 
gregation,” said the stranger to the sex- 
ton. ‘What's the cause of the big 
crowd 2?” 

And the sexton whispered, with his 
hand to his mouth, “It doesn’t cost 
anything to get in.” 

Susuihtilislbes 
MOURNFUL NEWS. 


Mr. Movuun (the undertaker). “T heard 
some bad news to-day. A man whom 
T’ve known for years has just died.” 

Meas. Moun (inclined to be playful) 
“That ought not to be very bad news 
for us, Uriah.” 

Mr. Moun. ‘He was blown up by 
dynamite, my dear.” 

ceili ict eanis 
A HAPPY MAXIM. 

“¢Onward and upward’ will be the 
maxim of the new paper,” said the ed- 
itor, proudly. 

And it proved a happy maxim too. 
For three short months the paper went 
onward, and then it went upward. 


SHE 


OL 
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THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS. 
(Continued from page 395.) 7 
high-priest; and to neither her nor to him was it i “ 
as if they were living in sin or defying the laws. + + ) 
The sin had been her marriage, not now in their A LETTER FROM MARION HARLAN D. ¢ C N« 
love, and her husband had no righteous cause of ~ 
grief against her in that she had left him. She [FAC SIMILE. | c ve ) oO 
alone had the right to complain in that he had ( ( { ks C, 
ever taken her. This was their normal state of K) [ 7 
feeling — the child lying as a secret, unnamed awe Li VA VA Ghak Ctia FS | ( Mh ree € C O 
kind of terror between them — but when they 
heard the talk of Anne and ler husband, they PR a. 
realized to the full the position in which they | a4 ba2ttr bond 
stood as the world saw itand judged of it. Thev | R N CH COSTUMES, 
were the guilty pair in those mournful regions | arhed, 
} which the great Florentine traversed—they who | ge Cun hea hte to 


had lost life and fame for that one tremulous Aa eal ates . , 
kiss. Never separated, ever loving, they too were | TF Offrrinwec tr SI | l S. JAC k i | s, W RA PS, 
miserable in the hell which they would have said, | 


when living, love would make a heaven. And | P 
these two young people, who also had lost all that Cree AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


» makes life honorable among men for the love 8 
that had been denied them, and the faith of ae be 2s ST BM 
which they had been cheated, were no more happy >) > > 
than were Francesca and Paolo, when Dante fell poy Drie y tk. OL { 
as fall the dead for pity of their story. The LZ ge wpe df! e ) oadova Y C A) l OI p) dl . 
‘ ; 


Nemesis we cannot escape, flee as fast as we will, 
was creeping up to them daily, nearer and nearer. | 2 gee Mtr 
They had Love as their high-priest, truly, but 


Death was to be the avenger; and now they both, ae ped 

at least for the moment, realized the dishonor AL) r Cte. Lze 3 
which surrounded them as things were, and which | ‘ f B H oO M so N Ss 
would close still more closely round Estelle when | of, 7 0 of. ee ~~” 2 , ,, CELEBRATED 


0 RM , GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


ish,” said Charlie, suddenly breaking the silence 
which had been so eloquent between them. “TI | 
NEVER HAVE 
LE ‘QUAL TO 


was carried away by the passion, the despair.of | 
PRESENT MAKE. 


the moment; but I should have had more self- 
control; I should have resisted you and myself 
MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 


too.” 
“ Hush!’ said Estelle, called back to herself as 

his only, and not as any other’s to hold or dis- | 

dain. “I cannot bear you to say that, Charlie. | 

I] wonld rather be with you than be the queen of 

the world. Do you think I care for what such a | A PERFECT FIT 

silly, weak-minded girl as Anne Aspline says ? | ae ; GUARANTEED. 

Do you think the blame of oh THREE LENGTHS. 

TWELVE GRADES. 

) HIGHESTAWAKLDS 


such a creature as | 
alo Sale seis oe GRANTED. 


that touches my love for you ?” | 
, : eELE: 
p THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 
we cane flila antifarts 


Ny 





fe 
. 





* Your devotion does not make me less a self 





ish brute,” said Charlie, tears in his eyes and 
voice 
She took his hand and carried it to her lips 
“When I complain then blame yourself,” she 
answered, with infinite grace and tenderness. 
“But when I am dead, Estelle, who will you 
have then to love and care for you, to protect | 
you, to make your life tolerable to you? Then a ol Rlew a /, 
you will find out to your sorrow all that you have 
lost for me, my poor unselfish darling ; and I 
shall know it ir eaven, and be t appy oy tttstotls 
mera ig it in heaven, and inhappy in | Cee eZ 224 
“T shall want no one,” she said. “If you die, 
te Charlie, I shall die too. So that need not trouble 


rd you here or in heaven There is no one I should Cutie 6a waitZH 


care to live for—no one whose love I would value | 


7 if I had not you. No one!” fir ¥ 
he She slightiy shivered as she said this. The | artarnrbl, 
se image of the child she had left and abandoned os 
to to the care of a hired nurse whose temper and | a lf 57 
xt o 8 ° 
heart she scarcely could guess, and certainly did 
not know, seemed to form itself before her from 
the crossing threads of the radiant atmosphere 


FOR QUALITY. 


JIL- 46 Ge aol Cernfpite Ro FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


FOR — 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN'S 














! BOOTS AND SHOES. 
3 —like a cloudy shape just there within her grasp. | — : ; = HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
But she shut her eyes and put the thing reso- EXHIBITED 
e3 lutely away, and felt as if she had killed some- None Genuine without Paris Meda 
B thing tender and beautiful, as she always did on every Bottle. 
=u hi © 
ne when this thought possessed ped or, this image ap- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
peared, and she would not receive it. Her ten- 
derness was in vain, at least for the moment 
ra Charlie would not be comforted. His conscience INVESTMENTS 
- was aroused, and not all her assurances could 
rss lull it to sleep. Death was upon him, and he cummmn capital | $750,000 
as _ knew it; and perhaps the nearness of that great MS surplus, $355, 016 
he revealer—that light of knowledge which comes Principal and interest py ily guaranteed by Capi- 
7 » > “ave j ic 7 are ¢s , tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. n seventeen years of 
from the open grave into Which we are about to business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 
descend—showed him to himself as he was in 5 interest, 87,066.+00 of 
all his intrinsic egotism, and not as he had fondly 6% é 9 = se and principal 
| ! ' have been returned 
Is believed during all these years of self-flattery ” o ost 
or, " ss 


to investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale- 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up 
ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 


and self-complacency. But it was so painful to 
ir; Estelle to hear these self-accusations that for 
very love and pity for her he ceased. He was 
her idol, and the god enshrined in him was the 
dearest of all in the pantheon. To find aught in 





ties f shed b 
Ww him less than perfect was blasphemy, even from J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO 
not his own lips, and she cared more that he should oe 80 ; 
ae be happy than clear-sighted. So the little flame aptnctyeeteam Soccaines ge Oy 





‘ees of righteous severity that had blazed up in his 
soul died down again, put out by the breath of 


her adoration; and they went back to their nor- LD] 

sis mal attitude of perfection on his side and devo- 5 PA GS: 
tion on hers—and by reason of that perfection 
and his love for her, hi i 3 


, his worthiness of all the 


cane Package 25 Cents PREPARED 
a sacrifice she had made, 


New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 








eX- After this unintentional eavesdropping, how- Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
big ever, a certain nameless something came over world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. If they should not have it, G LU E 
ei both Estelle and Charlie. It was not that they — them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, } & 
i loved each other less, but they were eve ore ree of expense. lm. FB. re 4 ; . 
ers unhappy than aettreneased her td Sart A be aut ifal picture story book for children, entitled “ Happy Hours IN Fairy LAND,” Phe D hemscone- Adhi pe of th Wor ld. 
way. Something besides the sorrow of that all too will be mailed f-ze to any one sending their address.) CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia W arrante d seven umes the strength 
certain separation was on them—something that 1 — - of any other liquid elue. 








. stung him, and that made her as it were timid A Comfort to the Sick. 22. . Sane 
— and in one sense reserved. They had lived in KIRBY, BEARD &Co 7 It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 


Too TH< ER, 
the fool’s paradise of love, and had forgotten the H weer rev zroot Tpoust erence THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
ful) world without, Now Anne Aspline’s words had siF T READING nile a RC : : jt 






ner brought them back to the consciousness of the 2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush, 
» by life that was beyond and without their own, and 


Sold Everywhere. 




























to the laws they had broken. But Estelle fought THREADING THREADED 
the more vigorously against the new spirit. She Iniinois Sovrurren Hosrrrar Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
had-not the same kind of self-reproach as that PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. : A ~— eth names 188 feted. Seder werttgene-. Dheicrmamaty 
the which haunted her lover. She had at least done | oe Dr ee ee ef NORE 
> ‘ 4 ad as m oc ST eaR Str:—Holders and sets of Felt Brushes in no equ 
ed- him no harm, and her own sin she would bear | Fe cen = ( Pantie be hand. They are all in use and the people like the: a fa = 
aie for his sake. But the sorrow that was over the | bie a ya ROUTE cinn: atijandall | Y°ty weil, 1am very weil pleased with the one} 2 vie . , 
“ * : . . i RAE 5 7 Ww for myself some time ago, and shall recommend then m | nx et displaced wi 
vent dying man was hard to see and impossible to re- emai ~ uu Dew Avon a Conease Ry Florida and as occasion suggests wear, like other foldi 
yee : , 4% the South. . , i ete . ear, like othe in 
move; and she was » » » as al- . . espe lly png, pana : 
cual iieahe d athe oft e like bores who ha l- Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. Resp _ > M. D., Supt | th - Be sure that‘ jon'ench 
yg own into Hades, where no light is | E,0O. MeCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. - - | Lotta” is stamped on each ‘Bus Mle. 
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and no joy can live. ite Economy. Holder (imperishable), 35 cents. | not sold by your dealers we will se nd, 


Are the BEST. “Felts” only need be renewed. 18 (hoxed), 25 cents, postp’d, 2 5-spring for S0c..or 
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SEKHET AND BAST. 








LAST FAREWELL. 



























BATTLE OF THE CATS AND RATS. 








Gy eee 
PPRAITC SA} 
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YOUTHFUL HOLINESS. 





CATS AND CAT GODDESS, 


THE CAT IN EGYPT. 


PER’S BAZAR, JUNE 16, 1888. 





CAT TRYING TO COMMIT SUICIDE, AS DESCRIBED BY HERODOTUS. 









SAT MUMMIES AND MUMMY CASE, 
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THE MAN WHO KILLED A CAT, 


IN EGYPT.—[Sex Pace 398.] 


LADY GOING INTO MOURNING FOR HER FAVORITE CAT. 
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ALicock’s Porous Prasrers never fail to give 

ly proof of their efficacy as the best external 

for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, 

Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary 

u Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, 

Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Stomach Affections, 
- tins, and all Local Pains. 

They have been in use for over thirty years, 


und their value has been attested by the highest 
cal authorities, well by voluntary 
nimpeachable testimonials from thousands 
used them. 

Ask for ALtcock’s, and let no explanation or 


licitation ind 


medi as as 





who have 


uce you to accept a substitute, 
‘ Re mington T. pew riter Surnishes pleasant ised pr 
e article in ** Harper's Bazar,’ May 26. 


ae | i 


AAT 


Notr 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadw 
ington, D.C. 


St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Lo 











ESTABLISHED (801. 


BARRY'S 
TRIGOPHEROUS 





FOR THE HAIR. 


The first journals in the world, medical men of the 
highest eminence,prominent citizens of all professions, 
and ladies who have used it for years in their dressing- 
rooms and nurseries, admit with one accord, that for 
imparting gloss, luxuriance, and curl to the hair, erad- 





icating scurf and dandruff, Barry's Tricopherous has | 


no equal. 


ofitable eomniearniets nt to women in all ine of the antl. 


Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for copy if interested 


ay, N. ¥.; Boston, Mass.: Philadelphia, Pa.; Wash- 


Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill. ; St. Louis, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


nam, England. 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Batton-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by ail Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE NEW MODEL, 


OUR 


LATEST and BEST 


















For 
Simpli- 
city and 
durability, 
and ogee 
of work, it is 
unequalled,while 
for Lightness of 
draft it excels by a 
pare we percentage an ly 
other Lawn Mower 
made. Send for circu- 
+ >-ar and price-list 
a CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
MANUPF’G CO., 


= New BURGH, N.Y. 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 


(Mstablished 1819. 








Orrtiors: 98 Dnane St., 286 5th Ave., 
610 Oth Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York 
, Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston 


Dry ¢ leaning a Specialty. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


870 Broadway, 
and 326 Fulton 











ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 








Its merits as a WAS TE have been fally tested 
and endorsed by thonsands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D.8.WILTBERGER, Prop. 283 N. Second 8t., Phil, Pa. 


-@LuMBIA 
_ BICYCLES . 

Oy! I RICYCLES 
am 'STANDEMS 


inna HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE- FREE 
—=« Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
Branch||12 WARREN st. NEW YoRK 
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THE SKEBETON BANG 5 renee Nov. 15, 1887), 
the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
traight, ali long convent hair, from $5 upward; hot 
sur own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
the finest gand largest assortment in the country, 
prices below those of any other house, 

Hair cuttiig and curling by best French artists. Sham- 
pooing, hair dyeing on the premises,any desirable shade. 


ONSUMPTION 


An — physician, retired practice, hav- 
had placed in his owt yo by an i India 
sionary the } AA of a simple vegetable 


rem for the 8) and anent cure of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONC ITIs, ASTH- 


at 









MA, CAT’ ARSE, os and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also s. positive and radical cure for NERVOUS 
DEBILITY andall Nervous 
a ter having test- 
ed its won- derful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of 
ses, hag. it his duty to 
mabe it known to fellows. Actuated by 


suffering 
this motive and a og why to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of char, est to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, nch or English, - full di- 
rections for preparing and yet omy a by 
aT) with stamp, naming this pa, 


A. NOYES, 149 Power’s Block, a Y. 


TO STOUT LADIES. 


RED. OBESITY CURE 
wet ty eonberfn dhacreery ea waeigal — = 
for Book showing HOW 
Address EDW LYNTON, Ao Park Place, New York. 











ONLY 1Octs, 


READ ‘* THREE TIMES AND OUT,” 


A remarkable story, full of humor and that sharp 
delineation of character by which chis author's 
writing is always marked, She aims with a light 
but true touch at some of the difficulties of one 
of tne greatest of our social problems. Every 
woman will read this sparkling story with increased 
attention because of her own possible interest in 
the subject which 1t portrays. The character paint- j 
ing in this story is that of an artist. In “ Be- 
lindy,” Silas Bascom’s second wife, we have to 
perfection the New England quality of ** smart- 
ness,” before which *‘even the broomstick loeked 
de. jected if found by accident in the wrong corner.” } 
Bascom’s mother-in-law is no less @ character in 
her colorless, apologetic way ; ‘* Deacon Tood- 
les’ ” household and the girl they were willing to 
make one of the family in spite of her flirtations 
with the “flap jacks,” and the youth they were 
willing to make One of the family in xpite of his flir- 
tations with the girl, make a charming story by 
themselves; while the reader who gets under the 
wing of fatand fnendly Aunt Hetty will be sorry 
the story is ended, if for no other reason than be- 
cause it sendshim away from her side. The sew- 
ing circle 1s a picture of real life long to be remem- 
bered; and Bascom's boys, the heroesof the tale, 
are fine fellows, well worthy of the fate the author 
metes out to each. There is not a dull sentence in 
the story. It is full of life and action to the end, 
and will 80 add to Mrs. Dickinson’s reputation as 
one of the best character painters of our time that 
Housewife readers will everywhere hasten to tell 
their friends of her merits. 

“Three Times and Out” occupies but 
small portion otf May Honsewife. 

Mrs. M. P. Handy recites the interesting ex- 
perience of a woman whom she knows who kept, 
house in one of our largest cities and supported a 


a 





family of ten persons over four months on only $5.00 a week—no imaginary tale but “e —e ul fact. 
holds another instructive but funny session LEN 

Vi I Don't 

JUNE 
TERHUNE 
NEEDLEWORK, Ctc., 
TS FOR 4 MONTHS AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
5th, 
r’s subscription to either THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S BAZAR 
We want to find out how many BAZAS readers buy Housewife. 
cash 





‘Aunt Seton. .. Mending © lass” 
The Minister's Coat” 





"Wns. d x SHERWOOD on Etique tte: JENNY 
change; MARIA Pakien, JULIET Corson, CHRISTINE 
The usual assortment ot 'S 
able to miss. SEND 10 CEN 
N. B.—Mention H ARPER'S BAZAR, 
each receive a yea’ 
M A\GAZINE, H ARPE R’S WEEKLY, 
THE BAZAR, 
copy, send 4 cents in stamps for postace, ete. arge 
Four months, Remarkable Premium Offers. 


HORT STORIES, POEMS. 





as the Ist, 20th 





**For Housewife” 4 months and your choice of five 
great publications one year.— 
** Harper’s,”’ 


—** The Century,” 


or ** Seribner’s.”’ 


Written MARY LOWE DICKINSON ex. 
pressly for“ 


The Housewife.’ 


: TALHOT’s exciting 
Boucohesuing,” by Jupiru 
Iress: AGNES STODDARD in Woman’s Ex 
Herrick, and Dr. FRANK in their specialities 
make this number too attractive and valu 


know about. 
on 


and 100th persons answering this advertisement will 
HARPER'S MONTHLY, SCRIBNER’S 

We do this to get you to mentien 
If you would like to see sample 


Only 10 cents for 


as you prefer 


premiums to club raisers 


“HOUSEWIFE” PUBLISHINC CO., Creenfield, Mass. 





As 
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CURES 


CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


pleasure by delicate 
using it, become ve 
food, increases the 
vous system, restores hwy * 


ersons and children, who, 


new, rich and pure blood. fact, rejuvinates the whole 
system, 
FLESH BLOOD, __ 
NERVE, BRAIN. 
Tht reparation is far superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
Oil; as many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use 


are its best recommendations. Be sure. 

the genuine. Manufactured only by 

Coates. Boston, Mass. 
free. G2"Sold by all druggists..23 


DR. 


aA . \\ Y . 


Almost as palatable ascream. It can be taken be ao 

after 
Fond of it. It assimilates with the 
esh and appetite, builds up the ner- 
to mind and body, creates 


, as you value your health, and get 
Pry for illustrated “circular, which will be 


ILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has required much experience and 

care to enable the proprietor to combine 
the oil and Phosphates so that they would 
become thoroughly efficacious together, 
and he has the only recipe by whic h 
this can be accomplished. Another im 
— advantage which the Pure Cod 

iver Oil possesses prepared in this way, 
over the plain cod liver oil, is the fact 
that besides adding largely to its med 
ical qualities, it preserves the oil pure 
and sweet fora longer period 
than itcan be done in any 
other manner. This fact 
alone would recommend this 
form of a the Ol even if 


Gualitiesor the preparation. 
‘The perfect incorporation of 
the phosphates with the cod 
liver oil has only been accom 
plished by the adoption of 
the most perfect 
rules of chemistry; 
and a medicine 
has been produc 
ed which, while it 
is so efficacious, is 
also agi gt pal 
= e and pleas- 





== 


WILBOR, 










» THE LARGE DEMAND 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


For Ladies, Misses and Children 
ipled 


which they can abe a caeer 
profit, saying they lop 4 


GooD 
Nek Waist.” 
THEY ARE NOT AS GOOD. 


is 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. 
Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS, tanufsctere. 


a i : CO. Guicaco 
me WHOLLEALE GER SSS:; Sneaco 





RY 


OMMENDED 


: page 
EMINEN 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 







rnggists or sent by mail. 


Sold by d 
50c. EY. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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| Corre eponden nee conjide ntial, 





Ba T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CRE AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 













a Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
i a Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
a<u2 enses,and every blemish on beauty, 
-— . 2 and defies detection. It has stood 
ie —| MA the test of 30 years, and is so harn 
mE oe Jess we taste it to be 
-- i sure it is properly 
ox made. Aceept no 
2 <= counterfeit of similar 
4 name. Dr, L. A. Say 





er said ton lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) : 
‘Arn 





Dragyists and Fancy 

Goods Dealers in the 

U. 8., Canadas, and 

Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., ranning 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


We Form developed, Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Interest~ 


ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
Satis faction guaranteed. 
“ We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 





WRINKLES, BLACE-HEADS, 
Pimples, Fre ckles, Pittings 
Moles and Superfiuous Hair 
permanently removed. 
Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. The 







| beautiful.”—Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. 


MME. VELARO, 
414 West 47th Street, New York City, 
Mention this paper. 


CURL OR FRIZZ 


Nerds quam LOuUr Hair with the 
id IMPROVED 


oa. Hair Curler ’ 


4g ‘e@ and avoid all danger of Busing < or jie 
the Hair or Han Money 
refunded if not aatiafactory. 





LADIES ! 







CURLER FOR SALE "BY DEALERS. 
Semple, 50 cents. Postpaid, 

REATER ACCENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St, CHICAGO, 





Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


than fifty years. Try it. 


Successfully used for more | 


Madame Porter's | 





“PARTED BANG” 


— of natural CURLY H ‘ir. 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to 1 

who ¥ weer) their 7 “parted $6 
mrs, tnd size and color. 
Beautitying Ma > with prep’n 
$2; Hair metics &c. = 

sent C.0.D. a: ran eer. Send to 
the m’fr for Tl ust’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnha-, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


~ PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. 


SoLp BY Druaeists, 














